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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Pace 8 of this issue bears witness to a unique system 
which we call our “hidden correspondents’ network.” On 
that page is an article by Richard Krygier describing the 
escape of the Petrovs in Australia. We must confess that we 
did not solicit this article; unlike some publications, we 
have no special trans-oceanic cable facilities, nor do we 
have an organized group of “stringers” in faraway places 
who are pledged to report directly to us when something 
untoward develops in their areas. Mr. Krygier, who is asso- 
ciated with the Australian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
is just an old reader of ours; he’d never written for us 
before and we never sent him special instructions. But, like 
other faithful readers in the past, he saw something happen, 
thought we’d be interested, and sent us the story. 

This wasn’t the first “accident” of this kind. We first 
acquired our New Orleans correspondent, Stephen P. Ryan, 
when he watched last year’s Louisiana sugarworkers’ strike 
and felt he had to tell the story. We printed the article, 
then found out that Mr. Ryan was a devoted reader of long 
standing who wouldn’t mind contributing regularly. Edmund 
Stevens joined us in the same unplanned fashion. When 
our veteran Rome correspondent, Victor Schiff, passed away 
last year, Mr. Stevens wrote us a letter reporting his death, 
describing the funeral, and volunteering to continue the 
work of Schiff, who had been his friend. Like Stevens and 
Ryan, Keith Irvine, now one of our top African experts, 
was an old reader who volunteered his services. His 1952 
article on Kenya came to us unsolicited. and we latched 
on to him firmly as soon as we’d read it. The article was so 
detailed, so incisive, that one of the world’s great publishers 
immediately approached Mr. Irvine to do a book. 

Many times, too, old friends of ours have witnessed im- 
portant news events and quickly sent us, without prompting, 
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their first-hand accounts. Perhaps the best-known instance 
of this was the escape of Oksana Kasenkina in 1948. Vladj. 
mir Zenzinov, the famous Russian Socialist Revolutionary, 
had been instrumental in arranging Mrs. Kasenkina’s leap 
to freedom. An old New LEapER contributor, he hastened 
to tell the inside story in our pages the very next week. 
Then there was the East German workers’ revolt last June. 
When the uprising began, we cabled Der Monat Editor 
Melvin J. Lasky to get a statement from Berlin Mayor 
Ernst Reuter. But, even before the return cable was on the 
wires, we received an airmailed eye-witness report from our 
old friend Rainer Hildebrandt. the German resistance leader, 
Reuter’s statement, analyzing the political implications of 
the uprising, proved a perfect complement to this excellent 
description of the East German events. 

But that doesn’t mean that all the articles or statements 
volunteered to us have been unalloyed pleasures. We get 
our share of crank mail, too—articles from people we could 
never check on, articles on causes you never dreamed 
existed. There used to be a man in Oklahoma who would 
send us long, crowded statements on world affairs that 
would go on for reams and reams; they were short on con- 
ventional punctuation, long on capital letters and exclams- 
tion points. Once, we made the mistake of using part of one 
of his letters in our “Dear Editor” columns; this brought a 
new avalanche which did not abate until three years later. 
But the most fascinating volunteer statement came three 
decades ago, in the midst of the struggle for power in 
Russia. We’d carried an article reporting the inside story 
of a Bolshevik Central Committee meeting. We soon got a 
wire denying everything and denouncing us as “Wall Street’ 
agents. The wire was signed on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee by its Secretary, J. V. Stalin. Any questions, Senator! 
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‘LEARNING FROM History 


The behavior of German conservatives before Hitler suggests 


OHN WHEELER-BENNETT has written a very illuminat- 
| en history of German militarism entitled The Nemesis 
of Power. One ought to read such a book for its own sake, 
without seeking to draw any lessons from it. It is fas- 
cinating to review the history of the German military 
caste and the story of its involvement with Nazism. The 
degree of that involvement was inevitable because the 

_ moral code of the generals, in many respects so different 
from that of the Nazis, was identical in its acceptance of 
a predatory nationalism. 

It is enlightening to find how the generals were the 
real power even in the Weimar Republic, how a people 
incapable of dealing with the stresses and strains of life 
in a defeated nation relied unduly on the authority of the 
Army for its order; how the latter pretended to be, and 
was, a state within a state; how it tried to be completely 
unpolitical and was betrayed by its political ineptness 

into the worst kind of politics; how it sought to contain 
"Nazism in various abortive ways, then finally entered 
into an alliance with Hitler; how this alliance was trans- 
" muted into the captivity of the once-proud generals; how 
: the instrument of their enslavement was, inter alia, their 
_ harrow military moral code, which enjoined loyalty to 
4 an oath of allegiance even if that oath meant destruction 
: for the nation; how there were many differences in the 
4 character of the generals, from the integrity of von 
| Seeckt, who built the first postwar army, and the in- 
‘triguing rascality of von Schleicher to the heroic courage 
of Beck and his colleagues; and how this heroism was 
“too little and too late” to save Germany. All these facts 
are interesting historic phenomena which we appreciate 
48 a pathetic drama that lacks those elements of nobility 
necessary to make it truly tragic. 
Can we learn any lessons from it? Wheeler-Bennett 
acces to have conceived his study for the purpose of 
a “erning his countrymen that the German military caste 
“as not to be trusted. History evidently overtook his 
Purpose, and he confesses that immediate common perils 
/)"'s-a-vis Russia may make it necessary to co-opt the gen- 
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tals, though it would be unsafe to trust them. 

But ‘cen we learn any lessons from the story for our 
_ history? Lessons by historical analogy are very un- 
“sale, because the analogies are never perfect. What kind 
f analogies can be drawn between a nation inept in the 
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some interesting, but not necessarily valid, current analogies 
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ways of democracy, with a strong military tradition and 
subjected to strains which we will probably never face; 
and our nation with an economic and social health much 
greater than that of the Germans and a youthful health 
quite in contrast to the sickness of the German culture. 
Analogies are dangerous and misleading. We have to 
emphasize that to our European critics who insist that 
McCarthyism is the first step toward fascism, while even 
our most vigorous opponents of McCarthyism hopefully 
call attention to the difference in the “objective condi- 
tions” which make the German tragedy inapplicable to 
our life by way of analogy. 

With all these warnings and reservations, let us, never- 
theless, tell Wheeler-Bennett’s story briefly without un- 
derlining any part of it, so that the thoughtful reader 
may decide whether or not there are relevant analogies. 

We begin with Hindenburg, who was the symbol of 
German unity, a military hero from the First World 
War who served the German people as a kind of live 
totem-pole, even after he ceased to be altogether alive; 
his dotage offered various groups and gangs the oppor- 
tunity to conspire in his name. Hindenburg, incidentally, 
was more perfect symbolically than in reality. His “hon- 
esty” was not rigorous enough to force him to tell the 
Kaiser the truth about the condition of the Army; this 
made the Kaiser’s abdication necessary. And he was the 
author of the “stab-in-the-back” theory, according to 
which the military caste tried to create the illusion that 
the war was lost not on the field of battle but by treason 
on the home front. The legend was to do untold harm to 
the nascent democracy which had to accept the hard re- 
alities of defeat. 

Next to Hindenburg, the “liberals” and Socialists, who 
set up the Weimar Republic and who allowed the military 
an authority which was incompatible with democratic 
health, deserve our attention. Theirs was a type of lib- 
eralism which was incapable of coming to terms with 
the realities of politics and which was quite as inept 
as the Army in dealing with the unscrupulous shrewd- 
ness of the Nazis. Ultimately, this crowd permitted the 
liquidation of the Prussian Government, constitutionally 
elected, by the force of a Presidential decree and a few 
constables. The Government appealed to the Supreme 
Court and failed to draw on the power of its own police 
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force and the potential power of the workers, ready to 
call a general strike in behalf of the Government. 

A third group deserves special mention. It consists of 
von Papen and some of the Ruhr industrialists who 
were so concerned about the Communist danger that they 
were willing to trade with Hitler as a force against Com- 
munism. They also had the illusion that they could con- 
tain him. Von Papen was placed in the first Hitler Cab- 
inet as Vice-Chancellor on the theory that he would 
moderate the Nazi fury. He became instead the pathetic 
instrument of Hitler’s intrigues in Austria and Turkey. 
He made a “brave” speech at the University of Marburg 
warning against the excesses of the Nazis. The speech, 
ghost-written by one of his brilliant secretaries, gave 
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‘THE GENERALS PROVED TO BE MORAL COWARDS' 


comfort to all the “decent” people of Germany. The 
secretary was murdered on the horrible night when the 
Nazis assassinated Roehm, von Schleicher and others. 
The murder did not change relations between Hitler and 
von Papen. Von Papen, a very pious man, combined 
Catholic piety with excessive caste snobbishness and a 
frivolous ambition to be regarded as one of the military 
caste. It was von Papen who persuaded the Pope to 
zign a concordat with Hitler. This accord was to give 
the Catholics security at the price of their liquidation of 
the Catholic party. Instead, it merely delivered the 
Catholic population into the hands of a ruthless govern- 
ment. 

Two other rather typical conservatives must be men- 












tioned. Both of them cooperated with Hitler unde fe 
illusion that he was a force of “conservatism” to be ugh 
against Communism. Hugenburg was the leader of typ 
Nationalists, whose votes Hitler needed after the electigh 
failed, despite its terror, to give him a clear majority; 
the Reichstag. Hugenburg was soon brushed aside whe 
his votes were no longer needed. Thyssen, the Ruhr jy 
dustrialist, lent Hitler money when he was badly in neji 
of it. His collaboration was used by orthodox Mani 
interpreters of Nazism to prove that it was no more thy 
“capitalism in its final extremity.” But Thyssen ultimatd 
languished in a concentration camp, having underra§? 
the ruthlessness and unscrupulousness of his ally. 
To return to the Army, it is interesting that the lateh) J; 
was unhappy about the alliance with Hitler and that if” 
highest officers were partially involved in plots agaixf 
the Nazis from the earliest days, when it became apparif’ j,4 
that Hitler had no idea of being cautious in the dange§ that 
ous game of foreign affairs. These plots proved to kf 
abortive for two reasons: Fr 
1. The foreign world always yielded to Hitler, a | with 
the case of the reoccupation of the Rhineland, just whey 
it seemed to the Army that his policy must spell disaef ¢,,., 
Hitler was thus able to score a victory over the gene ing 1 
just when a defeat seemed indicated. He understood tf 1),0, 
irresolution and cowardice of men better than they dif) aq, 
or seemed to, at least. to th 
2. The generals were moral cowards despite the)” pad 
conceptions of honor; and they would undertake noef™ opini 
terprise which did not offer more than 50 per centsf> jn g 
cess. Conspiracies in a tyranny against a tyrant colle tion. 
not, unfortunately, promise such a good percentage. F the | 
Thus, whether Hitler was contending against lib) anq | 
politicians or reactionary stuffed shirts or respect heen 
generals, he could always win by the show of anu , tered 
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scrupulous courage against the pretensions of a reqtip) 
able cowardice. 

We must repeat that, if there are any lessons in tif 
sad story, they must be drawn without any referenct!> 
specific analogies; one must give the old warning i 
“any similarity between the characters in this d)7 ing y 
and any living persons is purely coincidelt}” [Jp 
Germany and America are so different. And, 7 very 
if they were more similar, characters are s0 hi tion | 
individual. Obvious analogies would be very unju {7 infor 
pressed. The injustice would be against the Gem tional 
character in the case of some analogies; mostly, it WF9 about 
operate unjustly against the American analogues. Te ® porte 
is certainly no one in our national life who is 67% heade 
analogous to Hitler. Our demagogues may be “a > Most 
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scrupulous as he in subordinating every principle") D adequ 
quest for power, but they lack his demonic fury. 
comparison, they are cold and designing. But, even . 
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similarities were greater, it would be well to observe? ® basis 
there is greater similarity between the matches of Hef pe tures. 
than between the faggots which they ignite. » Custo) 
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or Two of the past four days, I 

heard the McCarthy-Army fracas 
on the radio. For two days, I watched 
it on television. The experience has 
pare left me more than ever convinced 
dang ' that television points the way to a 
d toh / new era in our political life. 
_ Friday night, I went to dinner 
T.* 1%) with a group of friends who had 
- whe spent much of the day in front of the 
disac | far-seeing little screens in their liv- 
-_ ing rooms. These people talked as if 
tood ‘ F they had been in Washington. They 
hey di | had seen and listened to Senators and 
| to the Secretary of the Army. They 


te the 7 had had a chance to form original 


owe § opinions about what was going on 
ent“ in a dramatic legislative investiga- 
it cE tion, They did not have to wait for 
age § the papers. They knew as quickly 
liber » and accurately as anyone what had 
pec been said and done. When they ut- 
an ®E tered their views, they did so with a 
res" sense of authority. None of my fellow 
diners was a politician. They were 




















all just ordinary citizens, taxpayers, 
voters. But they talked with a sense 
of sureness that comes from know- 
) ing what you are talking about. 
Up to the coming of television. a 
“|. Very small percentage of our popula- 
PP» tion received anything like adequate 
information about important na- 
tional affairs. The substantial facts 
about political developments are re- 
/) Ported in only about a dozen papers, 
es] headed by the New York Times. 
as Most of the dailies lack space for 
e toe adequate coverage. The popular dai- 
uty. lies which go to millions of homes 
on i prefer to get their circulation on the 
ve WS basis of headlines, captions and pic- 
hist > tures. The theory probably is that the 
> Customers don’t know how to read or 
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By William E. Bohn 


Television and the 
Future of Politics 


are too lazy. But now these lazy or 
half-illiterate citizens are getting full- 
er reports on some great national 
events through television than any- 
one received a few years ago. It is a 
revolution in communication. It may 
start something like a revolution in 
politics. 

Such television presentations as 
we received on the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, the National Conventions of 
1952 and now the McCarthy-Army 
investigation are in one respect su- 
perior to anything we can get from 
the printed page. We see and hear 
the characters. We watch their mo- 
tions. We catch the intimate expres- 
sions of eyes and lips. It is largely 
on the basis of such indications that 
we have learned from childhood to 
make up our minds about men’s char- 
acters. We look through a person’s 
face into his soul and decide whether 
he is honest and decent. At the din- 
ner of which I spoke, the performers 
were practically stripped bare before 
our eyes. 

Those who are worried about the 
danger of mob rule through the use 
of this new means of communication 
may quiet their fears. From the be- 
ginning of our history, the American 
people have been little susceptible to 
emotional influences. Daniel Webster 
was our greatest orator, but he never 
made the Presidency. William Jen- 
nings Bryan was by far the greatest 
public speaker of my time, but he 
failed in four earnest and elaborate 
attempts. And the mob spirit has a 
better opportunity to develop in a 
great crowd listening to a magnetic 
speaker than in millions of homes 
where family groups listen to speak- 





ers or watch events. Surely little 
knots of relatives or neighbors talk- 
ing things over before a television 
screen would be less susceptible to 
mob influence than any other body 
imaginable. Discussion is a refriger- 
ating operation. 

It is suggested that the wide use 
of television as a political instru- 
ment would bring success in politics 
to the photogenic movie star. This 
notion may have been strengthened 
by the fact that President Eisen- 
hower was taken in hand during his 
election campaign by a Park Avenue 
advertising firm and, since his in- 
auguration, has received expert help 
from Robert Montgomery. | take ex- 
ception. In the first place, no amount 
of make-up or coaching can cover up 
a man’s character. In the second 
place, people seem to have a feeling 
against, rather than in favor of, 
speakers who are too smooth. Some 
of the worst speakers in the world 
have been elected President of the 
United States. 

I am taking for granted that, in the 
course of time, adequate measures 
will be taken to make fuller use of 
television in our political operations. 
At present, it is limited to special 
events. Our regular activities, such as 
the sessions of Congress, have never 
been broadcast. They would, on the 
average, prove fairly dull, and the 
regular commercial — broadcasting 
companies could not be expected to 
take them over. If we are ever to 
have regular television broadcasting 
of national political processes, we 
must have regular facilities provided 
at public expense. 

The possibilities of this sort of 
thing are tremendous. As our facili- 
ties develop, our psychological re- 
sponsiveness will develop with them. 
Citizens will know more quickly and 
adequately what is going on. They 
will be able to determine more rap- 
idly what to think of men and of 
measures. And this may produce a 
demand for more sensitive mechan- 
isms of government. It is not difficult 
to foresee a new series of amendments 
to the Constitution. 
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Preserving the Wild West 


HE SPIRIT of the uncivilized West 
has a lasting appeal for Amer- 
icans, but what remains of this glor- 
ious area in 1954? The old towns 
have been completely transformed, 
and little of their nineteenth-century 
trappings remain. Once-colorful cities 
like Independence, Missouri (start of 
the Oregon Trail), Abilene, Kansas 
(once the wildest cow town in the 
West). Tombstone, Arizona (the 
wickedest city of its era); or Placer- 
ville, California (of 49er fame) are 
today as staid and featureless as 
hundreds of other American towns. 
Gone are the saloons, gambling dives, 
jails, brothels and other landmarks 
of the romantic era. The town fathers 
did not think enough of their herit- 
age to save the old buildings, and 
sometimes not even a signpost com- 
memorates the spectacular person- 
alities who once walked their streets. 
Here and there, one can find 
authentic remains of the historical 
West. In the Mother Lode country of 
California, there are vestiges, such 
as the village of Columbia—best pre- 
served of the old mining towns— 
which the state has designated a 
historical monument. Here you can 
see the old brick buildings where 
the miners lived, the Wells-Fargo of- 
fice with its iron balcony, the assay- 
er’s office, the theater, etc. For the 
most part, however, the colorful min- 
ing towns of California have been 
obliterated. 

Nevada is more fortunate. Al- 
though much of the setting for the 
state's lusty nineteenth-century his- 
tory is gone, a great deal is pre- 


By Anthony Netboy 


served. Atop Mt. Davidson, 23 miles 
from the roaring divorce mill of 
Reno, are the most complete remains 
of a romantic Western town—Vir- 
ginia City. Capital of the Comstock 
Lode, its earth yielded $500 million 
in silver and $600 millicn in gold 
between 1860 and 1900. 

It is, moreover, not a museum but 
a living city, although the perma- 
nent population has dwindled from 
40,000 at its zenith to a few hundred. 
Two or three streets are still substan- 
tially intact; hardly any buildings 
have been added since the town be- 
gan to fade away. On C Street, its 
“Broadway,” there is only one mod- 
ern structure—oddly enough, a bar. 
Thus, Virginia City is a charming 
throwback to America’s exciting 
1860-90 era with authentic Western 
architecture that includes false fronts 
and brick-and-frame buildings—some 
quite ornate—with verandas, pillars 
and moldering frescoes. Even the 
most dilapidated, like famous Piper’s 
Opera House and the International 
Hotel (once the most renowned hos- 
telry between Denver and San Fran- 
cisco), exude romance. 

In recent years, Virginia City has 
become a great tourist attraction. On 
summer weekends, as many as 4,000 
people a day drive up to the hilltop 
town. It is easy to imagine yourself 
back in the Comstock Lode’s hey- 
day. Many of the original saloons and 
a few small hotels, with all their 
Victorian furnishings, are open and 
in a pleasant state of decay. In the 
Bucket of Blood saloon, you can 
drink at the mahogany bar from the 





very glasses that the “silver kings’- 
Mackay, Flood, Fair and O’Briar- 
used for their frequent nips. You cw 
admire the gaudy gas chandelix 
(now converted to electricity), if 
immense collection of old whise® 
bottles, and the faded paintings a 
the walls. You can even play farodm 
tables or try ancient slot machin 
that were used by the gaudy mini 
millionaires. 
Standing on C Street, which lis 
on the brow of Mt. Davidson, 6,5!) 
feet above sea level, you can see ti 
town as it was 75 years ago, whe 
thousands of miners worked in th 
maze of tunnels beneath the cit, 
You can visualize the grimy mine 
trudging up and down the nary 
streets carved out of the clifisids 
the hustle and bustle of men al 
women (gamblers, prostitutes, ett) 
the handsome carriages drawn }j 


is largely intact, but half the buil 


of those still used, bricks and m 
sonry are cracked, paint is gone, a 
repairs are badly needed. 
Perhaps some millionaire with 
yen for immortality will restore # 
refurbish this town, as the Roti 
fellers did Williamsburg. Ideally, 














the job, but its government, dom 





ated by the gambling tycoons, of 
centrates on exploiting the pret 





not the past. So far, Virginia City! 
found but one sentimental, s™ 
scale restorer, Lucius Beebe. 5°— 
while dramatic critic of the 








teams of smart horses, carrying ih 
nabobs to their homes. The settii— 
ings are boarded up and, on may 


State of Nevada should under 
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York Herald Tribune, boulevardier, 
yit and man of wealth, Beebe has 
purchased the building which once 
housed the Territorial Enterprise (on 
yhich Mark Twain got his start in 
journalism ) , refurbished it, painted 
its exterior a lurid saffron, and even 
revived the paper itself. He has done 
more in recent years to bring tourists 
to Virginia City than anybody else. 
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RicHMOND 
N INCREASING number of cities 
Av. counties in Virginia are 
holding up work on much-needed 
school construction—apparently with 
the white citizenry’s tacit approval— 
until the Supreme Court renders its 
decisions on the segregation cases 
now before it. Ironically, too, many 
localities that could not afford to 
build schools a few years ago now 
have the necessary funds. 
It must be admitted, however, 
that Virginia has handled the explo- 
sive school-segregation issue in its 
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a customary genteel manner. Other 
“a _ states to the south have frantically 
* “'E pushed legislation that would abol- 
wn by S isahite ach : 
ae ish public-school systems in favor of 
6 OE pseudo-private systems if the Court 
sel out) i i 
ball as segregation. So-called private 
a Soups would operate these schools 
ee - With funds that otherwise would be 


vc, ull ny by the state for public schools. 

, “hen the matter of similar legisla- 
E tion was broached in the Virginia 
: State Legislature, the Attorney Gen- 
eral assured legislators that the state 


“7 | could act expeditiously when the op- 
EE Portune time arrived. 

dertal H ° . 

jot € might also have pointed out 
one that F Virgin; 

aan polite Virginians do not con- 
aa ) sider segregation a proper subject 


a for public discussion. In the Old 
Dominion, it is something to be ac- 
» pted as part of the Southern her- 
| 'age—not something to be bandied 
5 tout by headline-seeking legislators. 
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If nobody will come forth to do 
a complete restoration job, surely 
there is a philanthropic millionaire— 
perhaps in Hollywood—who will 
save Piper’s Opera House, the most 
interesting theatrical relic west of 
Chicago. The building sags on its 
haunches, and a good breeze might 
blow it down. But it is still open to 
visitors, and nearly everybody who 


Complacency in the Old 


By Lawrence T. King 


The question, of course, remains: 
How would Virginia react today 
to a Supreme Court decision de- 
claring segregation per se uncon- 
stitutional ? 

Little sentiment has been registered 
for the so-called South Carolina plan, 
which would substitute “private” 
schools for state-controlled public 
schools, Other more subtle proposals 
have been advanced by various in- 
dividuals, but they have not received 
official sanction. 

Since Negro living sections in most 
parts of the state follow well-defined 
demarcation lines, it has been sug- 
gested that school boards follow 
these lines in determining the schools 
assigned to pupils. In conjunction 
with this proposal, it has been sug- 
gested that the state repeal or cease 
to enforce compulsory-attendance 
laws, and also that it withdraw from 
the field of pupil transportation. Al- 
though it is freely conceded that such 
steps would penalize whites as well 
as Negroes, it is argued that at 
least the state would not be com- 
pelling white parents to send their 
children to non-segregated schools. 

Much of the Old Dominion’s com- 
placency on this issue is induced 
by the refusal of many white Vir- 
ginians to face twentieth-century re- 
ality. They cannot conceive of the 
Supreme Court outlawing segrega- 
tion—at least not in their lifetimes. 
Despite islands of enlightenment here 


comes to Virginia City pays his 
quarter to see it—and takes his life 
in his hands. Theatrical history was 
made on Piper’s stage when beauti- 
ful Adah Menken played Mazeppa 
to howling audiences, Edwin Booth 
declaimed in his bombastic style, the 
exquisite Melba sang her thrilling 
arias, and later David Belasco got his 
start as stage manager. 


Dominion 


and there, the average white Vir- 
ginian—and, for that matter, the 
average white Southerner—looks up- 
on the peculiar institution of white 
supremacy as the cornerstone of 
Southern tradition. The system, of 
course, was designed to support 
slavery, but it is still defended even 
though the raison d’étre has long 
since disappeared. 

In his Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, historian Charles S. 
Sydnor points out that, because of the 
South’s intense consciousness of be- 
ing a minority within the nation, 
champions of the Old South derided 
the turmoil caused in the North by 
democratic reform movements and 
“claimed that theirs was the ideal 
social order and the only permanently 
founded democracy, all because it 
had, with God’s blessing, slavery. 
Surely Southerners had come a long 
way from Jefferson and a long way 
out of reality. Fighting to defend 
their way of life, they had taken 
refuge in a dream world, and in- 
sisted that others accept their castle 
in the sky as an accurate description 
of conditions in the South.” 

The romantic legend of the South 
was built on this false foundation. 
A hundred years later, we are find- 
ing out that legends die hard— 
especially legends that are kept alive 
in segregated classrooms through the 
medium of state-controlled public 
education. 

















Struggle for the Russian Soul 


While more and more Soviet subjects are seeking refuge in the tree world, 


the Kremlin is resorting to terror to improve its propaganda position 








THE PETROV ESCAPE 





SYDNEY 
RIME MINISTER Robert Menzies 
has announced that the disclo- 
sures of Vladimir Petrov, third sec- 
retary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Canberra and MVD representative in 
Australia, who defected to the West. 
will be submitted to a special Royal 
Commission. As yet, it is too early to 
determine the full scope of these dis- 
closures, which are known to contain 
information on a great number of 
Australian “co-operatives” in the 
Soviet espionage network. It is safe 
to assume, however, that they will 
have far-reaching effects not only in 
the tightening of security measures 
but on a few people in Civil Service, 
trade unions, science and the arts. 
Even some gullible politicians who 
tolerated too many Alger Hisses and 
Dexter Whites in their midst will be 
affected. 

As soon as Prime Minister Menzies 
announced Petrov’s defection. the 
Russian Embassy issued its usual dis- 
claimers. It also organized a press 
conference, at which Mrs. Petrov de- 
clared that her husband had been 
kidnaped. The Ambassador discreet- 
ly denied any responsibility for her 
statement, but he called the Prime 
Minister’s statement “utter rubbish.” 
This was followed by a special meet- 
ing of the Australian Communist 
party, at which party president Dixon 
insisted that the “Petrov affair is a gi- 
gantic frame-up against the people.” 

Less than a week after Petrov’s 
move was made public, two strong- 
arm men—posing as diplomatic cour- 


iers—arrived at the Soviet Embassy. 
It soon became known that Mrs. 
Petrov was to return home with them, 
and her husband, through the Austra- 
lian Government, wrote the Embassy 
to request a last-minute interview 
with her. In a letter to the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Petrov personally re- 
fused the 
feared a “trap.” Since she was a 
cipher clerk at the Embassy and en- 


interview because’ she 


joyed diplomatic immunity. Austra- 
lian officials could not contact her 
directly to offer asylum. 

On the evening that Mrs. Petrov 
was to leave the country, I went to 
Mascot Airdrome, where she was 
scheduled to board a Constellation. 
and found it unusually crowded. 
Hundreds of people, most of them 
former victims of Soviet persecution. 
showed up because they wanted to do 
something to save this woman. Their 
biggest problem, however, was that 
they did not know exactly what to 
do. It had been announced that Gov- 
ernment diplomatic and security of- 
ficers would be on hand to aid Mrs. 
Petrov if she expressed a desire for 
asylum, but the odds were strongly 
against any such move on her part. 
Everyone expected her to be drugged: 
her parents and three sisters still 
live in Russia, and she could not 
know that it was up to her to make 
an initial gesture for freedom. Some 
people sought permission to use the 
airline’s loudspeakers, but airline of- 
ficials did not answer the request. 

The moment the Embassy car 
stopped at the Overseas Terminal, 


By Richard Krygier 


bedlam broke loose. People attacked 
the car and the “diplomatic” security 
guards: it took the Russians fifteen 
minutes to drag Mrs. Petrov from the 
car to the plane’s gangway—a dis 
tance of a few yards. Police, airport 
guards, security men and detectives 
could do nothing to control the sit 
uation. In great excitement, the 
crowd urged Mrs. Petrov to request 
freedom, but the Russians would not 
even allow her to retrieve a shoe she 
had _ lost. 
Finally. Mrs. 


dragged. half carried up the gang: 


Petrov. was _ half 


way. Once or twice. she seemed to 
stop. but her bodyguards pushed her 
on. In a last-ditch effort to save her. 
some people pulled the gangway 


away from the plane, but, with the f 


help of flight stewards who felt it 
their duty to assist her, she dis 
appeared into the plane. The crowd 
hecame desperate. and many people 
had_ heard her 


call for help and say she did not 


shouted that they 


want to go back. Unfortunately. of 
ficials to whom one could appeal wert 
nowhere in sight and the plane begat 
its take-off. Gloating Russian diplo 


mats asked for police protection tf 


return to their cars, and the crowd 
dispersed as if after a funeral. 


But there was one man at the ait 2 
port who does not give up a battle [7 
easily, William Charles Wentworth. | 


Liberal (Government) MP who he 


been fighting Communists for a long [7 
time. The plane was due in Darwi |~ 


early the following morning, and 
something could still be done. Mr 
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Wentworth and his wife, who was 
visibly moved, rounded up the people 
who had heard Mrs. Petrov call for 
help and secured affidavits. He tele- 
phoned Canberra so that action could 
be taken, but his affidavits and ob- 
servations did not tally with reports 
that had been submitted by the se- 
curity officers. Prime Minister Men- 
zies issued a statement declaring that 
reports showed Mrs. Petrov had not 
appealed to the security men for po- 
litical asylum. The security men had 
said she appeared to be frightened 
by the crowd demonstrating near the 
plane. If there were any doubts about 
the security reports, Menzies went 
on, the Government proposed to give 
Mrs. Petrov opportunities to appeal 
for asylum at Darwin and other stop- 
ping points. 

There were of doubts. 
Strong protests began pouring in to 
the Prime Minister at midnight: at 
about 1 A.M., he instructed the Con- 


plenty 


stellation’s captain to ask Mrs. Petrov 
about her intentions. The captain 
radioed back that Mrs. Petrov said 
she wanted to stay in Australia but 
was afraid to declare herself because 
her bodyguards were armed. This 
settled the matter. When the plane 
landed, it was met by armed police 
and Darwin’s Senior Government Of- 
ficer, who expressed a desire to talk 
to Mrs. Petrov alone. Her diplomatic 
protectors objected a bit strenuously. 
but the police subdued them and 
took away their .38-caliber revolvers. 
After a series of dramatic maneuvers. 
interrupted by a long-distance call to 
her husband and protests from the 
Russians, Mrs. Petrov declared her 
intention to stay in Australia. 
Ironically, the revolvers settled 
some ticklish problems of interna- 
tional law. Diplomatic couriers, even 
if they are gangsters, enjoy diplo- 
matic immunity. Nevertheless, they 
must observe laws and regulations. 





and there is a law which specifically 
prohibits the carrying of loaded fire- 
arms on a passenger plane. Thus, the 
Australian police were simply pre- 
venting the Russians from breaking 
the law when they disarmed them. 
The two pistols were returned to the 
Russians at their next port of call. 


We will probably never know 
whether Mr. Wentworth and the 
others who pleaded for Mrs. Petrov’s 
freedom were actually responsible for 
the final outcome. Perhaps it is true, 
as I heard one Cabinet minister claim, 
that everything followed a_ pre- 
arranged plan. Personally, I am in- 
clined to believe that, if there was no 
prearranged plan, as people close to 
the Prime Minister now claim, Mr. 
Wentworth and the crowd were re- 
sponsible for correcting the security 
officers’ fantastic blunder. In any 
event, when the news of Mrs. Petrov’s 
freedom flashed across the country 
Australians heaved a sigh of relief. 


THE TRUSCHNOVITCH KIDNAPING By Norbert Muhlen 





T 7:30 on the evening of April 
Bs Alexander Rudolf Trusch- 
novitch. a physician who fled the 
Soviet Union twenty years ago, left 
his home in West Berlin for an ap- 
pointment. On the way. he mailed a 
letter to his wife. who was out of 
town. Truschnovitch was to meet 
Heinz Glaeske. a German architect 
and former PW in Russia who now 
headed a branch of the Berlin Asso- 
ciation of Returned. PWs. Glaeske 
had promised to introduce him to a 
number of people who had recently 
been released from Soviet slave-labor 
camps. 

Truschnovitch. whom I knew for 
several years, was a short man. 61 
years old, head of the Russian Refu- 
gee Relief Committee in Berlin. a co- 
founder (with the late Ernst Reuter. 
Rainer Hildebrandt and others) of 
the Freedom League for German- 
Russian Friendship, and a member 
of the NTS, a Russian exiles’ group. 
The last time I saw Truschnovitch 


May 10, 1954 


was at a party for Alexander Ker- 
ensky shortly after the East German 
revolt last June. Truschnovitch told 
me what he had learned from his 
talks with Red Army men in East 
Germany—of their widespread desire 
to flee to the West, and of the traps 
used by the Soviets to prevent their 
escape. The Russian soldiers were 
repeatedly told about the dire con- 
ditions awaiting Soviet defectors in 


the West: 


unsuccessfully 


Soviet soldiers who had 
tried to flee were 
shown before their executions to the 
assembled troops with the explana- 
tion that they had been extradited by 
the West. 

Before Truschnovitch left to meet 
Glaeske, he instructed his office to 
call Glaeske’s place at 10 P.M. 
Glaeske’s apartment was in a quiet 
residential section near Kurfiirsten- 
damm: nearby was the headquarters 
of the Polish Military Mission. When 
the call was made, a friendly voice 
answered that everything was fine. 


that Truschnovitch was there but 
didn’t want to be disturbed. 

Less than an hour later, Glaeske’s 
wife and mother returned home to 
find the apartment empty. several 
pieces of furniture overturned, blood 
stains on the wall. and the carpet on 
the staircase landing missing. The 
Glaeskes’ poodle crouched in a cor- 
ner, wounded and whimpering. the 
only living witness of what had hap- 
pened. 

When West Berlin police called by 
the Glaeske women arrived, a neigh- 
bor told them that on the dimly- 
lighted staircase she had met two 
men carrying the limp body of an- 
other man, middle-aged and appar- 
ently unconscious; her description 
that this 
vitch. The two men were preceded 


indicated was Truschno- 


by a young woman and followed by 
Glaeske. When the neighbor asked 
what was going on, Glaeske had put 
his finger to his lips in a gesture of 
silence, while the young woman said 
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that the man had to be rushed to a 
first-aid station. A second tenant met 
the group one floor below; this time, 
Glaeske announced the sudden ill- 
ness of his visitor. Neither neighbor 
thought much about it at the time. 
The group entered a new German car 
which was waiting in front of the 
house with a driver inside and the 
motor running. 

On the morning of April 15, ADN, 
the East German news agency, an- 
nounced that Truschnovitch had de- 
cided to break with the American 
espionage and diversionist agencies, 
to deliver himself to the Communist 
authorities, and “to prove his hon- 
esty” by personally bringing them an 
important criminal agent of the 
American espionage services. 

There was no further mention of 
the case in the East German press 
until April 21, when the Communists 
presented a lengthy statement al- 
legedly written and signed by 
Truschnovitch, headlined, “Why I 
Have Broken with the Past.” Trusch- 
novitch, it said, had discovered that 
all Russian refugees were forced by 
the Western, particularly the Amer- 
ican, secret services “to commit diver- 
sionist acts, espionage and terror 
against the peaceful and prosperous 
Soviet Union.” At some length, it 
told how all Russian refugees were 
misused by the Americans and sorry 
they had ever left Russia. Therefore, 
Truschnovitch had voluntarily re- 
turned home. 

Two weeks later, a messenger from 
the Communist secret police brought 
to West Berlin a letter in Trusch- 
novitch’s hand to his son, repeating 
that he had left of his own free will, 
and asking that the West forget him. 
Upon delivering this letter, the MVD 
messenger himself asked for political 
asylum in West Berlin. 

That Truschnovitch has not yet 
been subdued by the drugs and tor- 
tures of the MVD is proved by the 
fact that he has not been exhibited 
to the world press at a Soviet press 
conference. This had been done, a 
few days after their arrival in East 
Berlin, in the case of those Western- 


ers who had really come eastward 
of their own free will, such as John 
Peet, the former Reuter’s corres- 
pondent, and several others. Lacking 
the proof of a personal appearance, 
and determined to confuse the West, 
Ernst Wollweber, the new East Ger- 
man MVD boss, has kept supplying 
the West over the past month with 
many contradictory news items to 
cast doubt on Truschnovitch’s per- 
sonal and political reliability, and to 
make it seem as if he had not been 
kidnaped by the Soviets. 

The wording of this fantastic “state- 
ment” and the other reactions of the 
Soviet press indicate why Truschno- 
vitch was kidnaped at this particular 
time. First, the defections of Vlad- 
imir Petrov from the Soviet Embassy 
in Australia and of Nikolai Khokh- 
lov from the Soviet secret police in 
Frankfurt were already known to 
their Soviet bosses; earlier, the de- 
fection of Yuri Rastvorov from the 
Soviet mission in Japan had become 
known. Soviet propaganda had to 
produce a case in which a “secret 
Western agent” chose to break with 
the West if the genuine defections 
and revelations of Soviet agents 
were to be offset. 

More important, the Communists 
wanted to demonstrate to Soviet 
citizens—especially to Soviet soldiers 
—that the West offers them no hope, 
that American agents use all refugees 
for criminal acts against the Russian 
people, that no self-respecting Rus- 
sian can live decently in the West, 
and that the West fights with repul- 
sive weapons for a lost cause. 

The Truschnovitch kidnaping is 
the latest of a long series of Soviet 
acts of terror in Berlin. Perhaps 
250 Germans, and at least one other 
Soviet refugee, have been kidnaped 
by the Communists in recent years. 
When, in November 1950, the So- 
cialist veteran of Nazi concentration 
camps, Alfred Weiland, a West Ber- 
lin teacher, was abducted to East Ber- 
lin, this reporter wrote (THE NEw 
LEADER, December 4, 1950): “The 
U.S. is responsible for maintaining 
order and freedom in West Berlin. 





What is it doing to free Weiland) 
What is it doing to prevent furthe 
kidnapings?” Today, Weiland is gj 
languishing in an East German jgil 

In June 1952, Walter Linse, , 
leader of the anti-Communist Fre 
Jurists’ organization, was kidnaped 
in broad daylight. The nine protes 
notes sent by the U.S. Government 
were answered by Communist shrugs 
of the shoulder: Your man must haye 
gotten lost somewhere. 

After the Linse kidnaping, West 
Berlin police took thoroughgoing pr. 
cautions, but kidnapings cannot he 
stopped by technical police and ¢ 
curity measures alone. The United 
States, for its part, has sent protest 
notes, but these have failed to im. 
press the Soviet authorities. Ou 
Government has preferred to look the 
other way rather than protect its 
allies in the most sensitive spots of 
the cold war. The leaders of the vie. 
torious party in the last U.S. election, 
who promised during the campaign 
to encourage and support liberation 
movements behind the Iron Curtain, 
continue to permit members of lib 
eration groups to be terrorized and 
to be kidnaped from our own soil a 
the will of the Soviets. 

In 1935, the German-Jewish jour 
nalist Berthold Jacob, a refugee from 
the Third Reich, was kidnaped from 
Basle, Switzerland by a Gestapo agen! 
named Wesemann and brought across 
the German border. Switzerland, 
backed by an articulate world public 
opinion, demanded that the Nazis 
immediately return the victim (a for 
eigner, it should be noted, with whos 
radical political views the Swiss had 
little sympathy). Switzerland threat 
ened to break off diplomatic relations 
with Hitler’s Reich and to retaliate 
in economic and other ways. By this 
clear and unequivocal demand, Swit 
zerland forced the Nazis to send 
Jacob back to Basle. Conservative, 


neutrality-conscious Switzerland ws F 


not afraid of “provoking” the Nazis 
How long will we continue to b 
afraid of “provoking” the Commi: 
nists, thereby continuing to lo 
dignity, friends and power? 
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HICKS 


acques BarzuNn’s God’s Country and Mine (Little, 

Brown, $5.00) is one of the soundest, most sugges- 

- tive, most encouraging studies of contemporary American 

culture that I have read. It is a book that millions of 
Americans and practically all Europeans ought to read. 

The subtitle is “A Declaration of Love Spiced with a 
Few Harsh Words,” which gives an excellent idea of the 
temper of the book but doesn’t 
quite indicate its scope and meth- 
od. Although Mr. Barzun speaks 
affectionately of the rocks and 
rills, the woods and templed hills, 
he is more concerned with social 
organization than with landscape. 
He first tries to show what kind 
of civilization we have and how 
it developed, and then takes off 
on a variety of subjects, such as 
the worship of science, mass en- 
tertainment, manners, gadgets, 
medicine, New York City, and 
sex. In its latter two-thirds, the book is a series of 
essays rather than a piece of sustained exposition, but 
each essay makes its contribution to the general argu- 
ment. 

Barzun begins, as many other writers on the subject 
have begun, with geography: “What happened here on 
this enormous expanse of intact wilderness is that man- 
kind got out from under. From under what? From 
under the lid—everybody, from under all the lids—kings, 
churches, aristocracies, landlords, the military caste, the 
burgher class, the lawyers, the lesser nobility, the petty 
bourgeosie—the piles of subclasses on top of subclasses 
that formed the structure of old Europe.” But the vastness 
of America would have meant considerably less if the 
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settlement had come at a different moment of history. 
“If the country had remained predominantly agri- 
cultural,” he explains, “the first comers would have 
taken all the land and kept down the rest of us as men 
_ had done elsewhere for seven thousand years. Once 
more a thin, tough crust, with a deep-dish pie of human 
| beings underneath. But every man’s idea of escape to 
_ Personal liberty, before or after he got here, combined 


oy 


' With the needs of the industrial system to start an irre- 
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By Granville Hicks 


Jacques Barzun Examines America— 


Its Techniques, Its Culture, Its Values 


sistible drive toward equalizing conditions. It is that 
drive, greater than any idea of progress or party of 
resistance, that moves the world today, and we call it 
democracy.” 

Barzun defends “our combined industrial and emo- 
tional democracy” against the criticisms of those he calls 
the “professional Europeans,” and he can do this all the 
more effectively because he him- 
self was born in France. He can 
say, as some of us would scarcely 
dare to, that these critics make up 
a lot of fairy tales about European 
culture; and he can remind them 
that, at best, they are comparing 
a tiny group of privileged Euro- 
peans with the great mass of 
Americans. After a searching an- 
alysis, he says boldly: “Our stand- 
ard of personality is on the whole 
much more mature than that of 
any European country.” 

Furthermore, as Barzun takes pleasure in pointing out 
to the professional Europeans, what America has is 
what Europe is beginning to get. More than a century 
ago, Alexis de Tocqueville saw in America the design 
for Europe’s future; and, though nothing has worked 
out quite as he or anyone else expected, time has proven 
him essentially right. In The American Anarchy, Can- 
adian-born, Oxford-educated Lionel Gelber makes the 
point even more sharply than Barzun. “Europeans,” he 
writes, “like others who have come down in the world, 
may vent their spleen upon an American benefactor: 
What they resent is, aw fond, the twentieth century.” 

The twentieth century has been called the American 
century and also the century of the common man, and, 
though the first phrase is bumptious and the second 
patronizing, each has its measure of truth. In the United 
States, not because of any special moral excellence but 
for geographical and historical reasons, we are achieving 
a state of civilization in which material goods are plenti- 
ful and are distributed in a roughly equitable fashion. In 
Manés Sperber’s Journey Without End, the wise Pro- 
fessor Stetten writes in his journal: “The only true 
revolution to date is the industrial revolution, which, 
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though in existence now for a hundred years, has only 
just begun. By comparison with that one, all other revolu- 
tions are nothing but storms in a teacup. The increase in 
man’s span of life, for example, which has already been 
achieved will mean more in the long run than any re- 
ligious or social fluctuation.” Precisely so. And it is in 
the United States that the industrial revolution has ad- 
vanced far enough so that we may gain some impression 
of what it has in store, of good and of evil, for mankind. 

It is foolish to suppose that a revolution of such dimen- 
sions can be painlessly achieved, and Barzun does not 
ignore the painful consequences. He writes well, for in- 
stance, about the depersonalization of life in a mass 
society—about what he pointedly calls “statistical living.” 
Obviously, in a society in which we must reckon with 
far more people than we can know personally. we have 
to treat many of them as numbers. There is a serious 
loss here, as Baker Brownell and the other partisans of 
the face-to-face community are constantly warning us. 
But depersonalization is part of the price we pay for our 
system of production and distribution, and, to a greater 
extent than Brownell believes. or even Barzun for that 
matter, human beings are able to adjust to it. The process 
of adjustment, of which David Riesman has given an 
account in The Lonely Crowd, has its ugly aspects, but 
perhaps we ought to marvel at the adaptability of the 
species instead of despairing of the future. 

There are many examples of this adaptability. Barzun 
speaks of the impact of the machinery with which we 
are surrounded: “The threat of every machine compels 
us to dance in tune with it. and the steps are so com- 
plicated we jiggle all day long.” I know how he feels. 
but T also know that many machines that are mysterious 
and terrifying to me seem as familiar as domestic animals 
to some of my neighbors. To them. machines that I find 
alarming are actually opportunities for the demonstra- 
tion of skill, enlarging rather than diminishing the 
sense of competence. As machines become more com- 
plicated and more numerous. the pace grows faster and 
faster. but we are not left so far behind as we some- 
times think. 

Barzun also worries about our preoccunation with 
technique, which he attributes to our blind worship of 
science. (“Fashion and science bring you this mod- 
ern marvel.” he quotes from an advertisement for a 
brassiere.) He makes some pointed comments on this 
phenomenon, but I think that he fails to recognize the 
importance of techniques in our kind of society. Tech- 
niques are, at least in part. a necessary substitute for 
traditions in a period in which change is too rapid to 
permit the development of traditional responses. The 
everlasting surveys of the social scientists, wrong-headed 
and unimaginative as they often are, do tell us things 
that we need to know about the people with whom we live. 

In general, Barzun avoids the error, so common among 
intellectuals, of condemning the whole social set-up be- 
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cause it is not perfectly adapted to his tastes. The ability 
to satisfy a great variety of tastes is, he sees cleark, 
one of the principal virtues of our society. Intellect; 
sometimes talk as if people were compelled to look x 
all the silly programs on television. Czeslaw Milos, i 
The Captive Mind, pities the poor Americans, “cq, 
demned to work hard all day and to swallow the pois 
of films and television at night.” But nobody has 
look at TV, least of all the intellectuals. You will fini 
a TV aerial on practically every house in my town 
except my own house and the houses of two professn 
and an engineer. But the society that permits our neig). 
bors to have television sets enables us to have recori 
players and FM radios. Barzun admires American ji. 
genuity and efficiency, and he complains only when bus. 
ness and government are less ingenious and efficiey 
than they might be. Our railroads and our post office, ht 
says. are disgraces, and of course he is right. There ar 
people, as he admits, who are enslaved by gadgets, bit 
all good things can be abused. What the American peopk 
need is more discrimination, but it is just as undiscrin: 
inating to act superior about gadgets in general as it 
to rush out and buy everything that is advertised in Lif 

The problem of standards in a mass society is fa 
from simple. Even the golden rule. as Shaw once pointel 
out, is not a perfect guide to behavior in a democracy, 
for you always have to stop and think that other peopl 
may have different needs and desires from yours. le 
mocracy requires a greater degree of tolerance tha 
most moralists have been willing to practice. But iti 
not necessary to give up and say that anything goe 
What kind of discrimination can be exercised Barz 
shows very well in his discussion of manners. He begiv 
by accepting the basic idea of a democratic society: “We 
must not forget that what we have undertaken, no oth 
society has tried: We do not suppress half of manki 
to refine part of the other half.” He then points ol 
that. though nobody has rights that everybody does’ 
have, there are rights that everybody does have, and li 
mentions specific ways in which these rights are cot 
monly disregarded. 

It is Barzun’s willingness to criticize from inside th 
system, so to speak, that gives his book its great vallt 
Though he may not always be right, he is always pt 
ceptive, and much of the time he is extremely witty. Thi 
is a book that is serious without ever being solem 
Barzun not only finds a great deal to admire in (i 
temporary America; he finds a lot to enjoy. And ths 
since his erudition and taste have been clearly dem 


strated in a series of books, since his highbrow standitt” 
cannot be questioned, makes God’s Country and Mitt 
a kind of landmark in the history of the American *F 





telligentsia. This isn’t the first time, of course, that # 


intellectual has made a foray into the hinterlands of f 
mass culture, but I can’t think of an expedition that hee 





had more rewarding results. 
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Culture in the Age of Publicity 


Reviewed by Joseph Wood Krutch 


Professor of literature, Columbia University; author, 
“The Modern Temper,” “The Measure of Man” 


Company Manners. 
By Louis Kronenberger. 


Bobbs-Merrill. 229 pp. $3.00. 


In HIs recent Six Nonlectures, E. 
E. Cummings tells the story of an 
acquaintance who conferred with one 
of the editors of a prodigiously suc- 
cessful magazine. “The rules,” he 
was told, “are three: ‘eight to eighty,’ 
‘you can do it, too,’ and ‘it makes 
you feel good.’” The first rule de- 
fines the age group to which all 
artices must appeal; the second 
means that whenever a remarkable 
man is described, the reader must 
be made to feel that he is just as 
good; the third rule was explained 
by an illustration: “If you write 
about a famine in China, be sure to 
end by saying: ‘Thanks to our form 
of government and our technology, 
nothing like that could happen 
here,” ” 

The fact that the magazine in ques- 
tion has probably the largest circu- 
lation on earth suggests why books 
even mildly critical of our character 
or civilization seldom get very high 
on best-seller lists. Kronen- 
berger, however, has a higher opin- 
ion of his fellow-citizens than did 
the editor. He knows that we enjoy 
many advantages and he credits us 
with many virtues. What is more im- 
portant, he assumes that we can 
understand and enjoy an amiable 


Louis 


conversation about some of those less 
ingratiating aspects of our mores of 
which we are all more or less aware. 

As he has demonstrated before. 
Mr. Kronenberger has a remarkable 
gift for that kind of witty phrase 
which is only distantly related to the 
Wisecrack and stands out from the 
page principally because it says so 
much in so few words. But the most 
original aspect of his present book 
is the approach suggested by the 
title. Where criticism is concerned. 
ours is an age of “attacks” and “ex- 
posés.” We seldom pay attention to 
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anything which cannot be described 
as either an outrage or a catastrophe. 
The very word “manners” suggests 
something so superficial that we 
hardly have time to bother with it. 
Yet, when the word is understood to 
mean everything which manifests it- 
self in the everyday conduct of our 
everyday lives, it actually includes 
nearly every visible result of our 
political and economic system, our 
moral and intellectual ideas, our aims 
and our values. 

In this sense of the word, our 
manners are the end-product of our 
civilization and it is highly profitable 
as well as interesting to focus for 
once upon that end-product rather 
than upon all those “underlying 
causes” to which we pay such per- 
sistent attention. What Mr. Kronen- 
berger is really concerned with is 
“culture”—not in the narrow sense 
of the schoolmarm and not quite in 
the almost meaninglessly broad sense 
of the anthropologist, but in a sense 
somewhere between. It includes 
everything which we do or think or 
feel within that margin of our exist- 
ence not devoted primarily to making 
a living. It is the way we live when 
we are free to live as we choose. 

During the course of the last 
century and a half, several hundred 
foreign travelers have told us that 
we were, first of all, materialistic, 
conformist and vulgar. Actually, we 
are not by any means always and in 
every respect any of those things. In 
so far as we are all of them, we differ 
from others more in the way in which 
we are each of them than in the de- 
gree to which we are each. But, as 
in any civilization, the forms taken 
by materialism, conformity and vul- 
garity are interesting and significant. 
And the forms which these things 
take is sometimes more innocent in 


our culture than it is in others. As 
Mr. Kronenberger says: “If we spend 
an appalling number of hours wit- 
nessing, analyzing, forecasting and 
second-guessing baseball, what a safe 
and decent national sport: We are 
no Prussians brandishing sabers, or 
Latins slaughtering bulls.” It is an 
odd fact, as he remarks in another 
place, that a country which began 
with Pilgrims facing “maximum 
hardship has ended in maximum 
comfort.” Yet, the transition was 
made, and our curious tendency to 
exalt simultaneously comfort and re- 
lentless effort is perhaps explicable if 
we think of it as a tendency “to hail 
business, under its maiden name of 
hard work, as the seat of all the 
virtues.” 

Explain them as you will, the less 
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“Professor Milton Hindus, .. . 
one of our boldest and most 
original critics of aesthetics, has 
produced a book of lasting value 
and real insight on Marcel 
Proust.’—PETER VIERECK. 


THE 
ROUSTIAN 
VISION 
by 


MILTON HINDUS 


The thought of Marcel 
Proust analyzed in terms 
of five major disciplines: 
aesthetics, philosophy, so- 
ciology, psychology, and 
ethics. The author includes 
in his analysis Proust’s 
newly discovered and still 
untranslated novel Jean 
Santeuil. 

$4.00 
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admirable aspects of our manners 
remain unamiable nevertheless. From 
the special standpoint of our man- 
ners, this is, Mr. Kronenberger says. 
not so much the Age of Anxiety as it 
is the Age of Publicity. The art of 
puffing and the use of “Men of Dis- 
tinction acting as decoy ducks” was 
not unknown before our day, but no 
previous age was so well equipped to 
publicize or so inclined to think of 
everything from culture to patriotism 
as best promoted by publicity. “The 
trouble with us in America isn’t that 
the poetry of life has turned to prose, 
but that it has turned to advertising 
copy.” “Names” rule not only the 
movies and TV but also the sup- 
posedly less vulgarized theater, where 
the glossiness of an advertisement in 
a “quality” magazine is more import- 
ant than originality. Those who re- 
fuse to conform end by conforming 
to rigid patterns of non-conformity, 
like the highbrow critics who stick 
as closely to the “names” recognized 
in their world as the vulgar do to the 
recognized names in theirs and 
would no more speak slightingly of 
Kierkegaard than a 
would of Bing Crosby. 

Since Mr. Kronenberger is well 
known as a student of eighteenth- 
century literature, it will no doubt be 
remarked many times that his ap- 
proach and method are those which 
the eighteenth century would have 
recognized as valid. Unfortunately, 
there are few who can adopt this 
approach and method without adopt- 
ing at the same time the “art-stopped- 
short-in-the-cultivated-court” attitude. 
Because he has been able to do just 
that, Mr. Kronenberger gives a con- 
vincing demonstration of the good 
use to which the eighteenth century 
can still be put. 
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NOTE 


The reviews by James T. Farrell and 
Gregory Zilboorg, announced for 
this Spring Book Number, will ap- 
pear in future issues of THE New 
LEADER. 





By James MacGregor Burns 





Associate Professor of Political Science, Williams College; 
author, “Leadership in a Democracy,” “Congress on Trial” 


Roosevelt’s Road 


to Leadership 


H:: DOES a nation find its lead- 
ers? Almost every great country 
has faced this question in one fashion 
or another. Greece carefully tested 
young men to see which of them had 
the essential qualities of leadership. 
In the Middle Ages, books on how 
princes should be educated for ruling 
their peoples were best-sellers. Gen- 
erations of British leaders were edu- 
cated for political authority at Eton 
and Harrow, Cambridge and Oxford. 
Cabinet councils often seemed like 
reunions of Old Harrovians. 

As in so many things, the United 
States leaves the political education 
of its youth largely to chance. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is a case in point. 
At Groton, he studied the dead lan- 
guages and other “cultural” sub- 
jects. At Harvard, he got a legalistic, 
academic treatment of American gov- 
ernment. In neither place did he 
learn the tough, mean facts of po- 
litical life that he would have to 
master later on. George Washington 
Plunkett, the Tammany pundit, 
knew what he was talking about when 
he derided the young men who 
thought they could “learn how to be 
successful in politics from books, 
and they cram their heads with all 
sorts of college rot. They couldn't 
make a bigger mistake.” 

How, then, did Roosevelt become 
one of the three or four most master- 
ful politicians of his time? One 
theory is that he was lucky enough 
to surround himself with a group of 
bright advisers and assistants, and 
that they made all the difference. The 





1The Man Behind Roosevelt. By Lela Stiles. 
World. 311 pp. $4.75. 

2 Franklin D, Roosevelt: The Ordeal. By Frank 
Freidel. Little, Brown. 320 pp. $6.00. 





most important of these until early 
in Roosevelt’s Presidential years was 
Louis McHenry Howe, who is the 
subject of a chatty, sparkling biog. 
raphy by his assistant for mam 
years, Lela Stiles.1 The author tels 
us of Howe’s early days as a news 
paperman and of the momentous oe 
casion—for Howe—when he watched 
admiringly in Albany as young Sen- 
ator Roosevelt took on Tammany in 
a bitter fight over the election of a 
Tammany Senator. From then on, 
the essential meaning of Howe’s life 
lay in Roosevelt’s career. As far back 
as 1912, he wrote him a letter with 
the salutation, “Beloved and Revered 
Future President.” Howe helped 
Roosevelt win re-election to the State 
Senate in the same year, when Roose: 
velt was ill and unable to campaign, 
assisted the latter during his seven: 
and-a-half years as Assistant Secre 
tary of the Navy, and played his mos 
crucial role when his chief wa 
crippled by polio in the years afte 
1921. 

During this period, Howe per 
formed an incredible variety of ser’ 
ices for Roosevelt, from setting 
grand political strategy to going 0 
auctions and bidding on Navy prints 
He was Roosevelt’s eyes, ears and 
legs, endlessly conferring with peopl 
who might be useful to “Franklin,” 
rapidly dispensing with those wh 
could not be. Perhaps his greate# 
value lay in his caution and cynicis® 


Roosevelt tended to ride on ahead te f 


gardless of obstacles; Howe was! 
restraining force. Roosevelt tended tv 
trust people; Howe was innately si 
picious of almost everyone he 4 

with—a valuable trait in the rougt 
and-tumble of politics. His dwarfis 
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body and hollow, seamed face in- 
variably won him the description of 
“nomelike” (an adjective he didn’t 
like), and he could turn a baleful 
glare on visitor and assistant alike, 
including Miss Stiles. But he loved 
his boss, and perhaps Roosevelt’s 
greatest tribute from Howe came 
shortly before the little man died: “I 
have been as close to Franklin Roose- 
velt as a valet, and he is still a hero 
to me.” 
The jacket blurb implies that 
“Howe made Roosevelt President,” 
but Miss Stiles does not fall into this 
error. Howe was important to Roose- 
velt, but he was not indispensable. All 
through his life, Roosevelt had a 
knack of using—indeed exploiting— 
his assistants, Despite his occasional 
appearance of softness, he was too 
strong and determined a man to be 
dominated by any assistant. The ex- 
changes between the men, now avail- 
able to scholars at the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, re- 
veal that Howe was the adviser and 
prodder, Roosevelt the master. And 


' Mone of Roosevelt’s most crucial de- 
“lsions—to run for Governor in 1928 


~Howe was not with his chief at the 


| time and, in fact, opposed his deci- 


F sion. 


Howe’s real relationship to Roose- 


E velt can be understood only in the 
| “ontext of a full picture of Roose- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SIGNING THE FIRST TENNESSEE VALLEY ACT 
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velt’s life itself, and this is the job 
that Professor Frank Freidel of Stan- 
ford University has set for himself. 
The Ordeal? is the second volume of 
Freidel’s projected six-volume biog- 
raphy of Roosevelt. With an unusual 
combination of impeccable scholar- 
ship and easy writing style, he shows 
us the many facets of the late Presi- 
dent’s life. And a complex, many- 
sided person he was. The fact that 
Freidel could write a book of this 
length on the period between 1918 
and Roosevelt’s Gubernatorial years 
indicates how full a life the latter 
led even during his less active years. 

What light does Freidel throw on 
the question of how Roosevelt came 
to be what he was? The author is not 
one to pass general judgments, at 
least in his early volumes; he pro- 
vides the reader with notes on the 
voluminous sources and lets him 
evaluate their worth. But certain con- 
clusions emerge from the facts them- 
selves. Roosevelt had the advantage 
of a great political name, a wife who 
was a decided political asset, and 
enough money to let him give full 
time to politics when he wished. But 
more important than any of these 
seems to have been an enormous am- 
bition for political success combined 
with a wily, tenacious, patient play- 
ing of the political game, an activity 
in which Howe had a major role. 





And, as he played this game, Roose- 
velt learned from his mistakes and 
mastered such political arts as when 
to wait and when to move fast, how 
to deal with friend and foe, how to 
play the patronage game, how to 
serve Al Smith and at the same time 
gain strength for himself in that serv- 
ice, how to use the radio, how to win 
friends in the Democratic party 
throughout the country, how to 
straddle thorny issues like Prohibi- 
tion, when to speak out and when to 
stay silent. 

Roosevelt, in short, learned to be 
a politician from the experience of 
being a politician. He was not born 
that way. Whether his early political 
experience and ability to win votes 
helped later on in the far more ex- 
acting task of ruling a nation in crisis 
—this is a crucial question that 
Freidel’s later books will help to an- 
swer. 


A thoughtful 
ex-Communist 
speaks his mind 


In this straightforward, unhyster- 
ical, and persuasive book, Granville 
Hicks tells of the strange appeal 
that Communism once had for men 
of good will like himself. His pro- 
vocative story casts light on the 
mistakes of a whole generation of 
young thinkers who accepted the 
ideology of Communism. He tells 
what the experience meant to him, 
how he got out of the movement, 
and what we should do now to 
fight Communism at home. 

“The calmest, sanest, and most 
illuminating of the ex-Communist, 
anti-Communist books.” 

—RICHARD H. ROVERE 
$3.50 


WHERE WE 
CAME OUT 


by Granville Hicks 
THE VIKING PRESS 
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The Web of Subversion. 
By James Burnham. 


John Day. 248 pp. $3.75. 


Wiru his keen, uncommitted mind 
and his flair for dramatic formula- 
tions, James Burnham produces spo- 
radic political theses which have to 
be dealt with seriously and are ex- 
citing to deal with, though exper- 
ience with a series of them suggests 
that it would be a mistake ever to 
swallow any of them whole. Nothing 
which Mr. Burnham writes is in- 
considerable, if only for its play of 
mind, its clarification, and the way 
it unsettles the political pieties of the 
moment. 

To a degree, perhaps, everyone 
could be his own Burnham by con- 
sulting from time to time the ex- 
tremely helpful book, Philosophic An- 
alysis, which Burnham brought out 
in 1932 in collaboration with Philip 
Wheelwright. It is one of the best of 
all handbooks on the _ recurrent, 
never-solved philosophical problems 
of meaning and value, of the relation 
of the self to the external world. It 
defines the traditional approaches to 
these problems and shows their lim- 
itations. Sympathetic to philosophy 
and to the uses of reason, but without 
putting forth any synthesis of its 
own, it describes the presuppositions 
and methods of the major philoso- 
phies and indicates how the dialectic 
which each one employs “can be re- 
versed and turned against the final 
views to which it has led.” What the 
book manifests is a basic skepticism, 
ready to enter into a working alli- 
ance with certain dogmas without, 
however, 
them. 

This emphasis on logical analysis 
and on the contradictions and lim- 
itations of ideal systems Burnham 
carried into his political writing. 
Under the influence of Marx and 
Pareto, he grew more and more im- 
patient with those who thought that 
ideas played an initiating and con- 


being dogmatic about 
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A Machiavellian Views Subversion {:: 


quire 
Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davig #0 
Professor of English, Smith College; firme 
critic, contributor to many magazines Flt i 
port 


structive role in history rather than 
an instrumental and 
one. The political analyst must not 
be taken in by political myths or 
by the manifest content of political 
statements. 

But though in The Machiavellians, 
in 1943, Burnham was contemptuous 
of the myth of democracy as it is 
used by what he called totalitarian 
democrats or the Bonapartists (rep- 
resented in America at that time by 
trade-union oligarchs and Henry 
Wallace), he strongly urged the 
necessity of political liberty. In fact, 
he called his Machiavellians—by 
which he meant scientific politicians. 
undeceived by myth—the chief de- 
fenders of freedom. Scientific poli- 
understand that, without 
effective opposition and criticism, 


symptomatic 


ticians 


those in control of power will not 
be forced to use it to best social ad- 
vantage. Unless 
ideas and practices can be freely 
criticized and challenged by alterna- 
tive hypotheses, society will grow 


prevailing social 


rigid and fail to adapt itself to 
change. 

Burnham has not been content 
with detached analysis, however. In 
The Managerial Revolution and The 
Machiavellians, he put forward, as a 
scientific politician, a number of 
hypotheses and made a good many 
A fair share of these 
turned out to be wrong. The science 


predictions. 


was too reductive: too many factors 
got left out. Nor has Burnham felt 
the need. from book to book, to 
establish coherence and continuity. 
even of a personal kind. Though they 
naturally have attitudes in common, 
his books and essays seem each a 
separate foray, a brilliantly con- 
ducted freebooting expedition in the 
realm of relevant political ideas. 
This limitation and isolation is 
especially noticeable in The Web of 





Subversion. At first, this short boo detin 
doesn’t seem to deal with ideas af p, 
all. It is presented as a straightfolh og 
ward, condensed, highly factual (om, 
account of the operations of Comf ap g 
munists within United States Gof mp 
ernment agencies since 1933. Thi calle 
facts are drawn almost entirely from Cove 
published documents of the thre heen 
bodies known popularly as the Mo ; rep 
Carthy, Jenner and Velde Com [ip-A 
mittees and of the Joint Congressiond& Shan 
Committee on Atomic Energy. espio 
“Presence” rather 
ations” of the Communists within th With 
Government might be a more acct} does 
rate term for what this book ref much 
counts. Despite the staggering amouif mate’ 
of published sworn testimony, WA Sy 
know very little of how the Commi jg jy 
nists actually operated within tl that: 
Government, how specific plans wer so |j 
worked out within the cells or fraf who 
tions, what conflicts and crises aros— —an 
and so on. The only really detaile critic 
information comes from Elizabellf some 
Bentley and Whittaker Chambers, buf the 


they were party couriers collecting thous 


than “ope its u 


material for transmission to the Ruf) quire 
sians. They were not themselves Govf) ment 
ernment officials making decisions. F critic 

Presumed Communists who helif almo 
key posts in the Government anf matic 
were able to exert influence have #f non 
most universally kept silent, invokinf Bu 
the Fifth Amendment. When thef in in 
have made some admissions, as Lép. have 
Pressman did, they have manage. oF cl 
to avoid making any genuine dif = 
essey 












closures. So far, the most revealiny 
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have been analyzed and summarit' advai 
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in an intelligent report by the Sena 
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| those debating the question of 
Congressional investigations were re- 
quired to read this very educational 
report, these debates would be on 


iirmer ground and more valuable. 
‘it is much better to read the re- 


port itself than John T. Flynn’s ren- 
dering of it in The Lattimore Story.) 
Presenting its far less extensive 


' and revealing information about 
iF Communists in Government, the Sen- 
f ate subcommittee published a similar 
Pammarizing report in July 1953, 


called “Interlocking Subversion in 
Government Departments.” This had 


‘been preceded in December 1951 by 
-areport of the House Committee on 
‘Un-American Activities called “The 
i Shameful Years,” 
‘espionage in the United States and 
‘its use of American Communists. 
'With this material James Burnham 
# does in The Web of Subversion very 


? 


a report of Soviet 


‘much what Flynn did with the IPR 


‘material in The Lattimore Story. 


Such re-presentation in book form 


| is justified, of course, by the fact 
» that the official committee reports are 


re® so little read. Among intellectuals 


— who are critical of the committees 


4 —and certainly there is plenty to 
# criticize—it is uncommon to find 


omeone who has read extensively 
he transcripts of the hearings, 
though this would seem the first re- 
quirement before making a judg- 


'} ment. Such reading may strengthen 


isions. 


f ‘iticism of the committees, but it 
ho help 


; almost always results in a rather dra- 
_ matic decrease in sympathy for the 


'f 10n-cooperative witnesses. 


Burnham lists many men formerly 


‘> ‘x important Government posts who 


| have been identified as Communists 


‘| ot close Communist sympathizers. He 
‘E shows how they rose steadily from 


| lesser to greater power, how they 
/Tecommended and appointed and 


F 4 played ball with each other. and were 
if able, some of them until very re- 


| cently, to flourish despite the FBI 


IF and security checks. They got away 
af with what they did because of the 
if advantages of secrecy and unscru- 


pulousness and party organization, 


I : and because of carefully fostered 
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prejudices against Red-baiting and 
informing. Such is the nature of the 
operations of the Communist party 
that all evidence about its key work 
must necessarily come from inform- 
ers—that is, from those who have 
seen it from the inside. As Burnham 
points out, the pejorative connota- 
tions of that word, much exploited by 
the Communists, are completely in- 
appropriate in this case. The highly 
dangerous Communist conspiracy is 
“neither a loyal company of Robin 
Hood nor a cheap gang of petty 
crooks.” Yet, those most opposed to 
“informers” are often intellectuals 
whose profession it is to inform and 
be informed, and who fight for free- 
dom of inquiry in every direction but 
this. 

In what it includes and what it 
leaves out, The Web of Subversion 
is inevitably more than a factual 
summary of what the investigations 
revealed. The committees themselves, 
out of understandable political mo- 
tives, always try to make the sit- 
uation look as threatening and scan- 
dalous as possible. Burnham, in 
selecting from their reports, goes 
them one better. The non-cooperative- 
ness of the witnesses leaves large 
room for inference. Mr. Burnham 
regularly infers a maximum of im- 
plication, conscious design and effec- 
tiveness on the part of the Commu- 
nists. He assumes, for instance, that 
the deaths of Laurence Duggan, Wal- 
ter Krivitsky and Harry Dexter 
White were murders by Soviet agents 
for the very reason that they do not 
seem to be. “It is an old saying of 
the Soviet secret police: ‘Any hack 
can kill a man; it takes an artist to 
arrange a natural death.” He ac- 
cepts, again with no evidence, Med- 
ford Evans’s inference that Commu- 
nist agents stole parts of atomic 
bombs and assembled them in var- 
ious American cities, ready to be 
set off when the right moment comes. 

Burnham, then, belongs with those 
who maximize the present internal 
threat of Communism in this coun- 
try and minimize the harm that such 
politically motivated exaggerations 
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Civil Liberties 
and the 
Vinson Court 


By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT. 
The stresses of the Cold War have 
made civil liberties the most im- 
portant issue before the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Pritchett discusses 
this timely problem and the 
court’s attitude toward it during 
the controversial era of Fred M. 
Vinson’s tenure as Chief Justice, 
which ended in September, 1953. 
Essential reading for those who 
recognize the role of the highest 
court in the crucial struggle for 
freedom. $5.00 


Toward 
Understanding 
Germany 


By ROBERT LOWIE. A con- 
sideration and explanation of the 
German mind and society by a 
distinguished cultural anthropol- 
ogist. The study ranges from 1750 
to the present and considers as 
“Germans” all those using Ger- 
man as their primary language. 

$6.00 


The Poetry of 
Dylan Thomas 


By ELDER OLSON. The author, 
a poet in his own right, presents 
an exciting key to the difficult 
works of one of the most brilliant 
poets of our age. Includes a glos- 
sary of important terms, prose 
paraphrases, and a complete 
Thomas bibliography. $3.25 


Past and Future 


By WILLIAM H. McNEILL. 
An unusual interpretation of the 
past as the basis for evaluating 
the future, including the possibil- 
ity of World War III and World 
Government. $3.75 


At your bookstore, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, III. 


























MACHIAVELLIAN coxnncr 


may do to our ability to deal effec- 
tively with Communism on a world 
scale and in the future. It is easy to 
see why Burnham, as a Machiavellian, 
makes this emphasis. Machiavellians 
think in terms of force, fraud and 
control of state power. Burnham be- 
lieves rightly that the United States 
is the mainstay of world resistance to 
Communism; if it is weakened, Com- 
munism will rule the world. But then 
he concludes that what we primarily 
have to worry about is the efforts of 
Communists to seize power within 
Government agencies by force and 
guile. There is no attempt to give this 
its proper place in the total, complex 
struggle with Communism through- 
out the world, or even to relate it to 
the strategies he outlined in Contain- 
ment or Liberation? 

Mr. Burnham also minimizes the 
effect of ideas and of changing po- 
litical atmospheres on the strength 
which Communism can exert within 
the United States at the present time. 
The public hearings have success- 
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NORMAN THOMAS: “The ab- 
sorbingly interesting story of an 
unusual man who in his mingled 
strength and weakness both re- 
flected and influenced so many 
aspects of American life.” 









“Splendid . . . from the Sena- 
tor’s own words, the recollection 
of colleagues, and the evidence 
he himself collected as a news- 
paper man in Washington, the 
author tells with confidence and 
accuracy what went on behind 
the rather bleak exterior Robert 
Taft presented to the world.” 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 
16 pages of photographs. 
At all bookstores 
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49 East 33rd St., N.Y. 16 














$3.50 







fully exposed and rendered ineffective 
many of the most experienced and 
able Communists in Government 
service. They were nearly all born 
between 1904 and 1914, and re- 
cruited in the anti-Fascist atmos- 
phere of the Thirties. Have we any 
grounds for inferring that equivalent 
cadres could be recruited to replace 
them in the anti-Communist atmos- 
phere ‘of the late Forties and early 
Fifties? Burnham makes much of 
But the 
hearings have also shown how suc- 
cessful the penetration of FBI agents 
has been. And cannot even “sleepers” 
feel the effects of the times and de- 
cide not to wake up? 

There is a danger, of course, but 
it is necessary to examine the inten- 


the “sleeper apparatus.” 


tions of those who exaggerate it. 
Though he minimizes the importance 
of ideas when they oppose his thesis, 
Mr. Burnham gives them weight and 
consequence when they support it. 
He uses, moreover, a literary man- 
ner which has little of the detachment 
of his analytic and scientific studies: 
“From the beginning of the 
century, the traditional values of 
patriotism, religion and the family 
had been weakening. Materialist 
and Marxian ideas had been creep- 
ing into the educational system, 
and into the set of ideas that were 

acceptable in educated circles... . 

Parts of the nation’s higher educa- 

tional system have proved fertile 

breeding grounds for the spinners 
of the web.” 

To offset such “mythic” language, 
there is in The Web of Subversion no 
such emphatic endorsement of po- 
litical liberties as occurred cli- 
mactically at the end of The Machia- 
vellians. “Our genuine concern for 
civil liberties” is referred to, but 
only in speaking of the “sly use” of 
it by Communism as “a protective 
shield for its own treachery.” The 
book contains, moreover, enthusiastic 
endorsement of Medford Evans’s The 
Secret War for the A-Bomb. Despite 
some qualifications, The Web of Sub- 
version brings James Burnham very 
close to those who are increasingly, 
in public controversy, identifying 
wrong hypotheses with objective dis- 








loyalty. If such identification sy. 
ceeds, it will make quite impossibk 
the kind of free discussion for which 
Burnham spoke earlier so eloquently, 
Such identification is the chief cop. 
troversial weapon of intellectual M. 
Carthyism. An attempt to link Bun. 
ham with this has already been mak 
in a much-quoted passage in Buckle 
and Bozell’s McCarthy and Kis 


Enemies: 


“Some day, the patience of 
America may at last be exhausted 
and we will strike out against Lib. 
erals. Not because they are treach- 
erous like Communists, but be. 
cause, with James Burnham, we 
will conclude ‘that they are mis 
taken in their predictions, false in 
their analyses, wrong in their at. 
vice, and through the results o 
their actions injurious to the in- 
terests of the nation. That is ree 
son enough to strive to free the 
conduct of the country’s affairs 
from the influence of them ani 
their works.’ ” 


Acceptance of the implications of 
this passage would lead directly ti 
the totalitarianism, the unscientific 
absolutism of myths or ideas, the 
rigidification of power—all described 


in The Machiavellians—which woul f 


be fatal to our hopes of creating a 


intelligent, adaptable world _polic; | 
for the difficult and unpredictable | 


years ahead. 


A good book—or a whole series of fe 
books—remains to be written on th | 


investigations into subversion in thi 


country and the ways in which ther | ~ 


have obsessed us. The material 


fascinating in itself, politically av + 
humanly, and full of disturbing im | 


plications which cannot be fitted int 


Scen 


Dutt 





older social and intellectual pattems | ~ 











Such treatment would have to fall be | 
tween the books of James Burnham | 








and John T. Flynn, on the one hané 









and those of Walter Gellhorn au jm 


Robert K. Carr, in the Rockefeller 











financed series published at Cornel. | 











on the other. They would have to bt |” 








concerned with the material itself, i L 7 








all its complexity, novelty and rich | im 


ness of meaning, and not with limited B 














political purposes in the selective & 


ploitation of it. 
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1 Suc. 
ossible 
which 
2 Scenes and Portraits. 
1Me f By Van Wyck Brooks. 
Bun. Dutton. 243 pp. $4.50. 
made “Not TO BE writing a book was 
' not to be alive at all,” Van Wyck 
* F Brooks decided while he was teaching 
"at Stanford University shortly after 
ce of f finishing Harvard in 1907. So he 
auste gave up teaching and rejected a 
i career in publishing, those natural re- 
it be § sorts of college graduates who yearn 
n, we | for the literary life, and wrote and 
> mis F wrote. Since he is fortunately only 
_— 68 now and still very much alive, we 
ray can expect many more books from 
he in — him. 
iS Tee: By the time he was 28, Brooks had 
ee the § published five volumes, some of them 
= slim, none very influential. Then, be- 
tween 1915 and 1927 he published six 
ns f f O" establishing himself as a leader 
tly ti of the new American writers who 
ontife |. T° in revolt against what they 
. te deemed the aridity of their forebears’ 
riba writing and the sterility of their own 
woul E CietY: These books included his 
“ae call to literary arms — America’s 
policy _ Coming-of-Age—and the biographi- 
otabh A cal studies of Mark Twain and 
| Henry James that were designed to 
show how uncongenial American 
in te commercialism had been to the de- 
this velopment of an American literature. 
the Then, after five years’ silence, he 
al isp ame back to life with a book that 
7 ao : opened a second career. The Flower- 
i ng x New England was the first of 
d inti the Makers and Finders” series of 
‘terns. = literary histories that Brooks com- 
‘Ike > pleted two years ago with The Con- 





aa : fident Years: 1885-1915. The young 
4 rebel who had so sternly rejected the 

1 al American past now appeared as the 
middle-aged conservative who looked 











American writers of the preceding 
century and recreated their careers 
and milieux without any attempt at 
critical judgment. 






Mr. Brooks Reminisces 


Reviewed by John Lydenberg 
Visiting Lecturer in English, 
University of Minnesota 


Where his earlier writings had 
been full of generalizations and 
judgments and homilies, he now 
eschewed almost everything except 
the concrete, the particular details 
carefully arranged to make a picture 
of the writers’ lives and times. He 
who had been a leader of the new 
came to be regarded as a relic of the 
past. In 1937, Malcolm Cowley 
dedicated a volume of critical essays 
entitled After the Genteel Tradition: 
“To Van Wyck Brooks—who will not 
agree with some of our ideas, but 
who nevertheless helped us to reach 
them.” 

Scenes and portraits were the es- 
sence of Brooks’s literary histories; 
in this first autobiographical volume, 
he applies to his own childhood and 
youth the technique he so wonder- 
fully perfected in the preceding 
works, He makes us see (we always 
see, and almost never feel, in these 
books) his home town. Plainfield, 
N. J., as a genteel Wall Street suburb 
in which Dreiser’s businessmen, off 
duty, live peacefully with Howells’s 
women and children. Here he grew 
up amid a part of late-nineteenth- 
century American society that was 
strangely unaware that the fuses it 
had ignited were almost burned to 
their explosive ends—the women and 
children seemed not to know about 
the explosives at all, the men not to 
remember the sputtering fuses, if in- 
deed they ever heard them, after they 
had stepped off the 5:06. They 
thought they lived in “a stable 
world.” They saw the pattern estab- 
lished by the women at home, rather 
than that set by men’s financial and 
industrial occupations, as the lasting 
pattern. Husbands and fathers might 
travel west on business, but the whole 
family looked east toward “Europe” 
for their cultural values. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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The rare courage... 


“to take risks on what he be- 
lieves’’ was the remark of a dis- 


tinguished critic about our list. 
I have named below some of the 
titles that prompted the remark. 


Allen TATE 
The Forlorn Demon $3.00 
“A good range of sympathy, a ma- 
ture lucidity, and a prose style which 
is various and powerful.” 
—New York Times 


Russell KIRK 
The Conservative Mind 
“A landmark.” —Fortune 
“Brilliant and eloquent.” 
—New York Times 


Richard WEAVER 
The Ethics of Rhetoric $3.50 
“We should never forget that when 
we talk loosely and emancipatedly 
about the abolition of rhetoric, we 
are really talking about the abolition 
of man.” —Chicago Tribune 


Gordon CHALMERS 
The Republic and the Person $4.00 
“The best book on education writ- 
ten in America since the Harvard 
Report.’’"—Norman Foerster 


James COLLINS 
The Mind of Kierkegaard $4.50 
“The first fruit of a very promising 
scholar who will be heard with grat- 
itude by the entire Christian com- 
munity.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, New 
York Times 


Experiment in Education $5.00 

Professor Hocking asks and an- 
swers the question: What have we 
to learn about ourselves and our 
philosophy of education by our ef- 
fort to re-educate Germany ? 


: Htaty Keg mery 


CHICAGO 


$6.50 
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Strategy 
B. H. LIDDELL HART 


The classic book on_ military 
strategy by the foremost military 
thinker and strategist of our time. 
Captain Liddell Hart presents a 
combination of the theory and his- 
tory of strategy told in the course 
of a vivid outline of major wars 
of the past 2,000 years. 





August ca. $5.00 


Communist 
Guerilla Warfare 
C. A. DIXON and OTTO HEILBRUNN 


The first scientific study of guerilla 
warfare, as developed by Mao Tse- 
tung and perfected by Stalin, 
which has revolutionized the con- 
cept of modern war. The authors 
demonstrate the techniques of 
guerillas, as a striking force and as 
an intelligence service, and provide 
examples of how guerilla warfare 
may be combatted. 


August $4.50 


The Communist 
Theory of Law 
HANS KELSEN 


The greatest living international 
jurist offers the first full study of 
the theories of law based on the 
“materialistic” or economic inter- 
pretation of society inaugurated by 
Karl Marx. 


August $5.00 


The Peoples of 


the Soviet Far East 
WALTER KOLARZ 


A full account of the policies pur- 
sued by the Soviet government 
towards the many nationalities in- 
habiting the vast ra Eastern pos- 
sessions of the U.S.S.R. 





Available $4.50 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, 
Publishers 


105 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


















BROOKS . coxnsveo 


Thus, the young esthete who was 
steeped in Ruskin and had traveled 
more in Europe than in America was 
prepared to find Harvard not the 
college of William James, “the post- 
Protestant believer in mankind,” but 
the college of George Santayana, “the 
post-Catholic reactionary” who “al- 
ways looked down his nose” at his 
democratic, American fellow-philoso- 
pher. He was receptive to Irving 
Babbitt, with “his curiously inhuman 
brand of humanism,” and to 
“Charles Eliot Norton, whose 
mind looked backward in time and 
across the sea. This was the Nor- 
ton who never set foot in England 
without feeling that he was at last 
at home, he said: and when for 
the word ‘England’ one substituted 
‘Europe,’ with the Middle Ages and 
the history of art, one had the 
Harvard temper that I knew well. 
It was the temper of Henry Ad- 
ams, who had lost all hope for the 
modern world and saw nothing 
in the American scene but “degra- 
dation,’ while, like Norton, he also 
preached the gospel of medieval- 
ism as an escape from the vul- 
garity of the American present.” 
Brooks, then, grew up and was 
educated as one of the old Americans, 
the “insiders” who wanted only to be 
outside. When he left college to start 
his career, he assumed “that the only 
chance an American had to succeed 
as a writer was to betake himself 
[to Europe] with all possible speed.” 


How he came to wash off the pro- 
tecting oil of the Nortons and 
Santayanas and soak himself in the 
American scene Brooks never ex- 
plains. He gives us scenes and por- 
traits along the way, but they are en- 
trancing rather than illuminating. In- 
stead of trying to dig out influences, 
he talks of the “unfathomable mys- 
tery” of “the Zeitgeist that causes 
young men of an epoch to act in the 
same fashion, to follow the same way 
of life without knowing one another 
or even discussing their tastes or 
their hopes or their plans.” Whatever 
the mysterious forces at work, Plain- 
field and Harvard provided the back- 
ground for America’s Coming-of-Age, 
the document that so well expressed 






the young writers’ revolt againg 
“puritanism” and vulgar comme. 
cialism, and their dream of reshaping 
their society into a democratic y, 
cialist commonwealth in which ny 
the Philistine but the artist woul 
find his spiritual home. 

In this light, Brooks’s surrender ¢ 
leadership appears a logical develo 
ment rather than a reversal, fi 
neither retreated nor abandoned hi 
course: when the road forked, hy 
took the almost abandoned path the 














































































































skirted the hopeful democrat 
heights of America’s pre-industrid - 
philosophers, instead of the crowd es 
road through the hollows of tve Ps 
tieth-century despair. Grim as wer wr 
his accounts of late-nineteenth<e: - 
tury life in America in the books « - 
Twain and James, Brooks’s goal wa — 
never negation but affirmation, | pan 
life was not good, if America had 10 ma 
kept its promises, the job of th 
artist was to show that life could ks 
made good and the promises coul ya 
he kept. thesi 
Thus, one of the book’s heroes i ad 
the painter John Butler Yeats, fathe ‘i | 
of William Butler, who had comet inn 
New York on a visit at 70 and® es 
fused to return to Ireland becausl: ti 
found the city and its country ett! Re 
ing, alive and hopeful. Yeats love diss 
life and humanity; sin was but of ni c 
part of man, and he could recogni? ne 
it without imagining it to be all, ju half 
as he saw and hated America’s » m 2. 
terialism without losing sight of if we 
wonderful variety and vitality. nn 
This book suggests that the gen hiie 
tradition possessed certain vit tia 
that we today seldom see becaue§ ;, hel 
and partly because of Van Wi It is 
Brooks—we have been taught slot 
repudiate it in toto. Brooks ne B the < 
explains precisely what he ret «. m 






from that tradition, as he never ¥ 
discusses or analyzes ideas at all. 9 
he does give the impression that « 
influence of Plainfield was as 
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as any other in giving him strengt” lend 
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OME thirty years ago, this writer 
OS hlished a book entitled Mam- 
monart: An Essay in Economic In- 
erpretation. It had a mixed reception. 
Charles Willis Thompson, writing in 
the International Book Review Di- 
gest, called it “a most wondrous com- 
pound of jazz and depth, of gaiety 
and scorn, of license and self-gov- 
emment—really a book that quite 
takes one’s breath away.” On the 
other hand, some critics called it non- 
sense and most called it propaganda 
propaganda, the very 
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—socialist 
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worst kind. 













had ni ’ 
.. The thesis of the book may be 
of the a 
ia} summed up in one sentence: All art 
vould hie. ‘ ‘ 
—f is propaganda, whether it knows it 
scout : 
or not. | made an effort to prove this 
IE thesis by examining the literature 
eres i : ee = 
and art of the ages, beginning with 
3, father ie 
aan the war between Euripides and 
ome t 





Aristophanes, and coming down to 





and re 





the war between Henry James and, 

fetus say, George Bernard Shaw. 

ry ext . : 

We at Recently, in a drugstore. I picked 

ni fa copy of The Way of All Flesh, 

we A by Samuel Butler. a book that I had 
Bp read when it was first published 


all, jus ‘ 
as oh half a century ago. It had since come 


it of i 


ase 














to rank as one of the greatest English 





| novels, and I was curious to see how 













qe | it would impress me when I was 
virtis ] three times as old as I had then 
dia been, I took it home and found that 
Wh it held my interest without flagging. 
agit q It is melodramatic. and some of the 
a ql plot developments are as naive as in 
vets ; the stories of Mark Twain: but it 





© is passionately felt, packed with a 
Sored-up fury of half a lifetime. In 
short. it is a magnificent piece of 
propaganda.” 

The villain is the Church of Eng- 
and, its dogmas and rigidities, and 
| the conformity which it imposes up- 
fF ™ its priesthood and its followers 

» — which it imposed upon them a 


ver 


all, D 
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wi? Art vs. Propaganda 


From Samuel Butler to our day 


By Upton Sinclair 


century ago. It is Samuel Butler’s 
own life story, and he creates two 
characters to represent himself— 
first, the hero of the story, and, sec- 
ond, the old man who tells it. The 
hero is the son of an Episcopal 
clergyman, who beats him when he 
is two years old because he cannot 


pronounce a certain English word 
correctly. 

This father is determined that his 
three children shall grow up to be 
reproductions of himself, and he suc- 
ceeds with two of them. He loves 


the latter because they are his 
property, and he hates the third one 
for showing signs of deviation. 
Everything throughout the story is 
contrived to put the blame for all. 
this upon the Church and its dogmas, 
and the melodrama of the book lies 
in the hero’s efforts to escape from 
the thraldom of these dogmas. When 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





THREE OUTSTANDING SPRING BOOKS! 





Envious Male 


frightening . . 
—Gardner Murphy 


By Morris R. Cohen, $5.00 


By David Riesman, $6.00 


Nylon War. 





Symbolic Wounds: Puberty Rites and the 


By Bruno Bettelheim, $4.75 


“A massive and scholarly job which is both humanly touching and technically 
. richly and skillfully portrayed ... (this) work can stand on the 
empirical foundations which (the author) gives to his theoretical constructions.” 


“Dr. Bettelheim’s study of the symbolism used by children is of the greatest 
interest to the sociologist studying family problems, as well as to the psychiatrist. 
... It is one of the most challenging considerations of the relation of the family 
to child development we have recently seen.”—Talcott Parsons 


American Thought: A Critical Sketch 


American Thought is a unique achievement. Within its modest compass, Morris 
Cohen succeeded as no other writer has in portraying the spirit and content of 
American thought in all its multitudinous facets. He has written a great history 
of reflective thought in America; thought that is conscious of its problems, and 
of its methods. Cohen devoted twenty years to this task and was still not finished 
at the time of his death. His son, Felix S. Cohen, the distinguished legal philoso- 
pher, finished the final editing during the summer of 1953. 


Individualism Reconsidered 


David Riesman, Professor of the Social Sciences at the University of Chicago, is 
best known to the public for his book The Lonely Crowd. However, for some 
years he has been publishing a series of essays which have delighted, influenced, 
shocked and stirred the readers of the magazines in which they appeared. These 
are now collected for the first time in the present volume. Riesman is a percep- 
tive and subtle commentator on American life and on scientific subjects. The 
essays range from sports to Veblen, from movies to Freud, from popular music 
to law. Some of the essays included in this volume: The Themes of Work and 
Play in the Structure of Freud’s Thought; Authority and Liberty in the Structure 
of Freud’s Thought; The Themes of Heroism and Weakness in the Structure of 
Freud’s Thought; Freud, Religion, and Science; The Ethics of We Happy Few; 
Values in Context; Individualism Reconsidered; The Saving Remnant; The 
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PROPAGANDA CONTINUED 


he succeeds, he comes to this conclu- 
sion: 

“ “By faith in what, then,’ asked 
Ernest of himself, ‘shall a just man 
endeavor to live at this present 
time?’ He answered to himself, 
‘At any rate, not by faith in the 
supernatural element of the Chris- 
tian religion.’ ” 

And then, after further reflection, 
the following: 


“He knew that he had been 
humbugged, and he knew also that 
the greater part of the ills which 
had afflicted him were due, in- 
directly, in chief measure to the 
influence of Christian teaching; 
still, if the mischief had ended 
with himself, he should have 
thought little about it. But there 
was his sister, and his brother 
Joey, and the hundreds and thou- 
sands of young people through- 
out England whose lives were 
being blighted through the lies 
told them by people whose bus- 
iness it was to know better, 
who scamped their work and 
shirked difficulties instead of fac- 
ing them.” “ 

Nothing could be more explicit; 
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and can anybody question that it is 
propaganda? If the book had been 
published when it was written, 
which was in the 1870s, it would have 
been called propaganda by every- 
body, and most would have added 
some such adjective as “satanic.” But 
Butler did not allow it to be pub- 
lished until after his death. Then it 
received the unstinted praise of 
Bernard Shaw, and by that time a 
large percentage of the intellectuals 
had come to be of the same opinion 
as Shaw, so the leading critics hailed 
it as a work of art, and it has taken 
its place as one of the masterpieces 
of English literature. 

I search my memory for a novel 
which espouses a cause that has not 
yet been recognized, and, with due 
apologies, I choose one by Upton Sin- 
clair, published in 1919 and called 
Jimmie Higgins. It was written when 
the First World War was coming to 
an end and it appeared that the whole 
world was going socialist. In the 
American movement, “Jimmy Hig- 
gins” was the comrade who did the 
hard work 
propaganda. He attended party meet- 
ings, distributed leaflets and posters, 
and sold literature at lecture halls; 
he never received any reward except 
the hope that his children would live 
in a better world than he himself had 
known. The story portrays the ad- 
ventures that might happen to such 
an individual and ends up with his 
being drafted into the Army and sent 
to fight the Russian revolutionists in 


of organization and 


the snows of Murmansk. 
I am not saying that it is a great 
novel, or even a good one; I have not 
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read it in thirty-five years. Romain 
Rolland called it “one of the mog 
powerful works which have beg 
written on the war.” It was widely 
translated and is still rememberej 
abroad. The point here is that the 
American critics all called it a wor 
of propaganda and said that th 
hero was utterly unreal and unbe 
lievable. I could well understand 
why they thought this, because few of 
them had ever been in touch with 
the Socialist party and its affairs; but 
I had lived in the movement for 
seventeen years, and had known not 
just one but scores of Jimmie Hig. 
ginses. I had met him in the Stock. 
yards of Chicago and the steel milk 
of Pittsburgh, the glass factories of 
South Jersey and the sweatshops of 
New York City. To me, Jimmie Hig 
gins was one of the realest character 
I had ever known. 

IT no longer attempt to predict the 
future. But suppose—just suppose— 
that our civilization is not destroyed 
in an atomic war, but that some 
kind of peace is patched up. Sup 
pose that military expenditures ar 
reduced, and it turns out that ou 
national powers of production ar 
twice as great as our purchasing 


power enables us to consume. In that f 


case, there will be a depression wort 
than any before known; and suppox 
—again, just suppose—that ou 
Government is forced to take over 
the basic industries and produc 
goods not for profit but for use. | 
seems hard to imagine now, becaus 
the Russian dictatorship has poisoned 
the very word “socialism.” It ist! 


marching now, it is only “creeping : [ 


but it might march again, singif 
the Socialist hymn that is in Jimmie 
Higgins. The book might be t 
printed and “rediscovered,” am 
people would say, “Why, yes, this 
the way it was fifty years ago! [0 


maybe a hundred years ago.] | 


Jimmie Higgins is a character we al 
know, and this is a work of art, m0 
of propaganda.” 


I won’t be alive to see it, but tht |~ 


will make it all the easier. / 
mortuis nil nisi bonum! 
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Poetry for the Springtime 


INCE she was a public personality 
G: well as a good poet, since she 
excited all friends and many critics, 
since she is dead, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s last book, Mine the Harvest,’ 
probably will be read widely. Millay 


always has been; according to pub- 


lisher’s gossip, she is the only Amer- 
ican poet of our century who almost 
made a living from writing. From 
1912, when “Renascence” was pub- 
lished, to 1942, when The Murder 
of Lidice came out, her faults and 
virtues have happened to please read- 
ers. And, though she has often dis- 
pleased our most astute critics be- 
cause her early promise has been ful- 
filled unevenly, since her death she 
has been praised by Edmund Wilson 
as a “master of human expression” 
and “spokesman for the human spir- 
a 

Considering her career as a whole 
and her last volume in particular, I 
believe Millay was more uniformly a 
spokesman for the human spirit than 
a master of human expression. Even 
at her worst—in the volumes that 
came just before and during World 
War II—her motives were honorably 


those of an unusually sensitive per- 


son. Even in the inferior poems in 
Mine the Harvest, she speaks out for 
“ 

Freedom not alone/ For oneself, 


| but for all.” But she has always been 


too ready to print poems with lines 
that are commonplace (“We were as 


close together as it is possible for 
_ wo people to be”) and has too in- 
2 frequently brought her poems to a 
| coincident climax of language and 
. meaning. as Marianne Moore nearly 
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always does, as Elinor Wylie more 
frequently did. 

Of course, it is unfair to judge 
Millay by anything but her best. 
Many of the sonnets in “Epitaph for 
the Race of Man,” such poems as 
“Moriturus” and “Elegy Before 
Death” and much else will be re- 
membered, I hope, for centuries. 
Even in this last volume, which was 
written when her health was failing. 
there are fifteen very good poems and 
one that stands with her best: 

“Small hands, relinquish all: 
Nothing the fist can hold,— 
Not power, not love, not gold— 
But suffers from the cold, 

And is about to fall... .” 

I wish I could quote the poem in 
its entirety, but perhaps this brief 
sampling indicates the high quality 
sometimes attained in a volume that 
is nearly a consistent pleasure to 
read. The best in Mine the Harvest 
makes one regret greatly that Millay’s 
fine talent was never consistently dis- 
ciplined and therefore developed un- 
evenly. 

One also wishes that Millay had 
accepted or invented an integrating 
world-view such as Yeats, Eliot, 
Auden and Marianne Moore have. 
Love is soon over; the minds of 
men and women learn more quickly 
than their hearts; Christian and 
democratic idealism rarely realizes in 
fact what it promises in hope: life, 
though it permits the rapture of 
identification with what we cannot 
hold close enough, is brief; death, 
which we must accept, we can’t. My 
banal prose does injustice to the 
vividness with which Millay often 
presents her preoccupations, but it 
is not an unjust summary of the un- 
originality and unintegration of the 
thought that underlies the poems, 
and it points up the greater integra- 







tion of the poems of Robinson Jeffers. 
Dylan Thomas and William Carlos 
Williams. 

Of these three, Robinson Jeffers 
is the most conventional in his con- 
sistency even though his ideas are 
an affront to the public optimism of 
average readers. His convention is a 
pessimism that derives from, but can- 
not be blamed upon, Nietzsche and 
Freud. Man is driven compulsively 
beyond the pleasure principle, and 
it is better to be a superman than a 
soft savior. War is hell, but it ignites 
more nobility than the placid pur- 
suit of comforting commodities. The 
United States is a perishing republic 
thickening into empire, and all “civi- 
lizations” shine to perish and lack the 
nobility one can find in the shore 
opposite humanity—in hawks and 
stones, which do not pretend to virtue 
but are mobile or immobile without 
affecting to be otherwise. Probably 
my prosy arrangement sounds no 
more consistent than what I said 
about Millay, but those who know 
Jeffers’s poems know that there is a 
consistent implicit metaphysic that 
includes these ideas underneath every 
one of his poems. 

Still, it is true that in his poetic 
statements Jeffers has been as apt as 
Millay to slip into triteness or repeti- 
tion of what he or another has said 
before better. Most of his long poems 
are melodramas that do not represent 
his views as adequately as his ad- 
mirable free renderings of Medea 
and Hippolytus (in Hungerfield.’ 


-his latest volume). But “Hunger- 


field” in his latest book and “Roan 
Stallion” in one of his earliest are 
excellent poems that suspend the dis- 
belief of those who think more op- 
timistically. Fifty or more of his 
shorter poems, which are vivid par- 
ticulars embodying the whole of his 
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thought, are as difficult as pain to for- 
get. Picking at random, “To the 


This, in the age of cold crisis that 
may lead to war fought by H-bombs, 


Sleep, shows progress not only jn 
his comprehension of his relation j 




















































Stonecutters,” “Night,” and “Shine, is in a somewhat diminished degree _ the universe but also in his abiliy § “Yo 
Perishing Republic” make eloquent the concern of all of us. Of course, to phrase his seeing with a clarit de 
partial sense which may seem wholly death has always been just around that does not sacrifice vividness, 
sensible in tomorrow’s perhaps un- _ the corner, but we used to think it Each of the few poems in his hy‘! 
hooves enw eestl. must be preceded by a long and volume are as near perfection as an ye 
In his latest volume. Hungerfield, serene period of prosperous happi- poems _ can be. Unlike Millay ani 
what Jeffers has to say is shadowed ness. The marvel of Thomas’s latest —_ Jeffers, Thomas constantly became « 
and inspired by the death of his wife. poems is that he adjusted to the difh- (Millay never fundamentally change As : 
The title poem may wishfully fulfill cult-to-bear despite the neuroticism her style or her attitude toward lif, J of Wi 
his belief that it is inevitable and which a recent article in the Report- and neither has Jeffers) ; so did Wi) es ° 
acceptable that his wife is dead. Yet, er and literary gossip have made even liam Carlos Williams—indeed, he icf Jeffers 
this story of a man who defeats death those who eschew his poems aware still becoming. mn 
and regrets it is his most vivid long _ of. Williams’s Poems (1909) onh wire 
poem for a long time. There is also As Elder Olson points out, Thom- hindsight can see as promising, bu" by 
the fine free translation of Euripides’ — as was more Keats than Shakespeare. _ from then on each volume has show f —— 
Hippolytus, called “The Cretan more lyrical than dramatic, more an integrated growth in both styk 
Woman,” again about the dead and _ self-involved than humorous—and and thought. To an even greater de 
calling them back—eloquent. prob- nevertheless one of the geniuses of gree than Thomas, whose life wa y: 
ably accurate as far as one who does __ our difficult times. That Mr. Olson _ tragically truncated, much more tha = 
not know Greek can check against makes this clear in The Poetry of — Millay or Jeffers, possibly as mucha , ca 
other translations. The shorter poems Dylan Thomas* almost as well as Eliot, Yeats and Auden, Williams ha si 
are good, consistent with what he has — Thomas does in his Collected Poems —_ matured consistently throughout hi THE 
said before, occasionally too much is high praise of a critic. 71 years. The Desert Music ai by the 
reiterations. Of these, the best are Mr. Olson is a sensitive and Other Poems* is so good that it coul par 
“The Beauty of Things.” “The — meticulous reader. His clarification be reviewed adequately only by er ilu 
World’s Wonders,” “The Deer Lay of some of Thomas’s poems—notably __ tire quotation. Williams’s latest wis Within 
Down Their Bones” (one of his best of his early sonnets—is admirable. | dom-made poetry seems to me eve Barrvn 
and too long to quote). and “Time His insight into what the poet tried more admirable than that which ow ail ie 
of Disturbance,” which represents to do and did (though I disagree finds in Paterson, surely one of th aii 
the philosophy one prefers to dishbe- with his evaluation of Thomas’s per- few great long poems in_ moden die 
lieve and perhaps should not: formance) is the best I have seen. times. diiies 
“The best is, in war or faction What I don’t like about Mr. Ol- Like Yeats who made “soul cla Volpur 
or ordinary vindictive life, not to son’s book is his Aristotelian dog- its hands and sing . . ./ For evn stor ) 
take sides. matism and his frequently flat state- tatter in its mortal dress,” lik epitaph 
“Leave it for children, and the ments from the professional throne. Thomas who would not “go gent seilale 
emotional rabble of the streets, to And, though I am indebted to his into that good night,” Williams ce cdlidis 
back their horse or support a clarification of the early poems, I do brates the life he is losing with ptf 4, hi), 
brawler. not care particularly for his emphasis sistent ecstasy. He rages against th That 
“But if you are forced into it: upon the early, imperfect poems at poets who have caught the prevalt!fR |o.. 4 | 
remember that good and evil are _ the expense of the admittedly supe- _—_ fever, who wit, po 
as common as air, and like air rior later poems. But this is carping “impressed conside 
shared criticism of a good book about a by the ‘laboratory having 
“By the panting belligerents: the great and too little understood poet. ... have forgot raphy 
moral indignation that hoarsens One way in which Thomas sur- the flower.” “ents 
orators is mostly a fool... .” passes both Millay and Jeffers is that He constantly affirms the new nF yas aj, 
What my delusions or illusions he consistently developed his mas- of poetry that recognizes. acct | unfragr 
prompt me to prefer (and in preju-, tery of his own peculiar insight and _and transcends the condition of ™F man. }, 
dice begins the taste for poetry) I of his own individual way of express- tality: ese, He 
find more usually in the poems of ing it. Though his early poems were “My heart rouses but A, 
Dylan Thomas than in those of Rob- exciting. they were excessively diffi- thinking to bring you news Wrote | 
inson Jeffers, Thomas apparently was cult, both because he was confused of something matters 
always trying to emerge from his in his reading of life and because he “that concerns you value.” 
submergence in the horror that life was incompletely disciplined as a and concerns many men. Look E could ¢ 
must lead to the nescience of death. saver. His last work, Jn Country what passes for the net. BF sack 4, 
> Barrym 
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| eerie Jack-of-all-arts,” 


“You will not find it there but in 
despised poems. 
It is difficult 
“to get the news from poems 
yet men Me miserably every day 
for lack 
of what is found there.” 
As with Jeffers, part of the news 
of Williams’s poetry is the sacred- 
ness of not-human nature; unlike 
Jeers, however, his constant pre- 
gcupation is with man, the only 
creature who “cannot escape suffer- 
ing by flight.” who can love and 


think and with invention and courage 
surpass “the pitiful dumb beasts” 
which man should love. Williams’s 
poetry is hopeful without sentimen- 
tality, brave without self-pity, elo- 
quent to both eye and ear because it 
is never amorphous but counted to 
“an exact measure: 

to imitate, not to copy nature, not 

to copy nature.” 

Of course, it is impossible, as Mr. 
Olson cogently remarks, for a con- 
temporary to evaluate exactly a con- 


temporary. Nevertheless, I guess 


boldly. The books by Millay and 
Jeffers are very good and should be 
read for a long time; Thomas will 
be read even longer, for his peculiar 
vision presents eloquently an individ- 
ual’s emergence from a despair few 
men in few centuries are likely to 
find outmoded; Williams will, with 
Yeats. Eliot, Auden, Marianne Moore 
and a few others I cannot name con- 
fidently, be read the longest, since he 
tells news no man in any predictable 
century can expect to find elsewhere 
so exactly and movingly expressed. 





A Fabulous Hollywood Quintet 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Minutes of the Last Meeting. 
By Gene Fowler. 
Viking. 277 pp. $3.75. 


THE MINUTES are here recorded 
by the only one left to record them, 
the last of a fabulous Hollywood 
quintet and himself a living legend. 
Within a short space of time, John 
Barrymore, W. C. Fields, John Deck- 
et and Sadakichi 
changed the spirited and spirituous 
bull-sessions at Decker’s studio for 


Hartmann ex- 


whatever ghostly form conversational 
Valpurgisnachts take in the life here- 
after, Now, in this merriest of merry 
epitaphs, survivor Fowler doffs a 
nostalgic hat to the memory of four 
tronies who had “lived intensely, as 
to children and poets and jaguars.” 
That this memoir turns out to be 
ess a feast of reason than a flow of 
wit, potables and raillery is due in 
considerable measure to Mr. Fowler’s 
having made it the vehicle for a biog- 
raphy of Sadakichi Hartmann. An 
Hartmann 
was almost 80 years old, a toothless, 


| unfragrant. asthmatic enigma of a 


man, half German and _ half Japan- 
se. He was a cad and a scrounger, 
but Augustus Saint-Gaudens once 


| “tote to him: “What you think of 


matters of art I consider of high 


_‘alue.” Though dying on his feet, he 


‘ ‘ ‘ould do the tarantella and the Cos- 


| Sick dance. He smoked a pipe that 


Barrymore described as “Vesuvius 
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with halitosis’—a characterization 
that suited the old wraith’s insults 
as well as a good many of his remin- 
iscences. 

Hartmann’s reminiscences included 
stories of his relations with Walt 
Whitman, William Morris. W. R. 
Rossetti, Emerson, Whittier, Veriaine, 
Mallarmé, Whistler, mad King Lud- 
wig, Anatole France and Douglas 
Fairbanks Sr. The list was some- 
thing of a swindle sheet, for it was 
the basic principle of Hartmann eco- 
nomics to bite the hand that fed him. 
If he had been Don Quixote, whom 
he resembled structurally, he would 
have sold the windmills a dozen 
times over. He rooked the compas- 
sionate Mr. Fowler to a fare-thee- 
well for his services as biographee, 
roundly abusing him the while. In 
1924, when Douglas Fairbanks Sr. 
was paying him a handsome salary 
and a weekly case of whiskey to act 
in The Thief of Bagdad, Hartmann 
walked out on him. The defection 
cost Fairbanks over $250,000, but 
Hartmann complained: “He was try- 
ing to poison me with inferior 
whiskey.” 

The misanthropic Fields wrote 
Hartmann off as “a no-good bum,” 
but Decker was pathetically eager for 
the old fellow’s approbation of his 


pictures. After all, this was World 
War II and Hartmann’s reputation as 
a critic had been established not too 
long after the Civil War. In the 
course of his outrageous career, he 
had known acclaim as poet, drama- 
tist and critic, reigned as King of 
Bohemia in __ turn-of-the-century 
Greenwich Village, and survived in- 
numerable evictions from cities and 
mansions. 

In the racy badinage that enlivened 
the nights at Decker’s studio, the 
venerable Hartmann neither got nor 
gave quarter. Especially in matters 
of finance, the group spoke the same 
language. The exception, of course, 
was Mr. Fowler, derided by Fields as 
“the perfect type for blackmail.” The 
other four were allergic to bills—even 
Fields, who was thoroughly solvent. 

Even the time that these blithe 
spirits were living on was borrowed. 
Each of the four in his way was 
gravely ill, kept going only by a 
strong heart and a passion for life. 
The Rabelaisian din that drew from 
the West Los Angeles police a tele- 
phoned order to “pipe down, or else” 
was a smoke screen for a gallant last 
stand. If at times the laughter 
sounded a little too fierce, it was be- 
cause four men of courage were 
shouting down death. 





Kafka’s Love Letters 


Letters to Milena. 
By Franz Kafka. 
Schocken. 238 pp. $3.75. 


I KNOW a man who is convinced 
that Franz Kafka, in his literary 
work, intended to be an absolute re- 
alist. In my friend’s opinion, the 
nightmare world of The Trial or The 
Castle is not a picture of the human 
condition as interpreted by a writer, 
but a report on the way the man 
Kafka actually lived it. 

A dispassionate reading of Letters 
to Milena seems to confirm that ex- 
treme view. It is a fact that these 
intimate love letters are indistinguish- 
able, in tone as well as in substance, 
from Kafka’s “fiction.” They also 
prove, I feel, that Kafka faced in ex- 
actly the same spirit the daily prob- 
lems of his own life and the meta- 
physical questions which haunt the 
characters of his stories. His is in- 
deed an extraordinary attitude. We 
begin to understand why Kafka re- 
fused so stubbornly to consider him- 
self a “writer.” 

In 1920, at the age of 38, Kafka 
was a tubercular writer of great 


Reviewed by Paolo Milano 
Teacher and critic, 
Queens College 


promise and some repute when he 
met his Czech translator, Milena J., 
a lively and gifted woman of 24. 
Franz was then, as practically al- 
ways, vaguely engaged to a bourgeois 
girl; Milena, about to divorce her 
husband, had a warm admiration for 
Kafka and a sympathetic touch of 
TB. Their friendship was deep but 
not long (erotically, it is hard to 
say how far it went); their meetings 
were rare and poignant. Milena died 
in 1944, twenty years after her 
friend, in a German concentration 
camp. She had left Kafka’s letters 
with a German critic, Willi Haas, 
who recently resolved to publish 
them. Her own letters to Kafka have 
unfortunately disappeared. 

Mr. Haas, who has edited the Let- 
ters with love and intelligence, calls 
them, in his preface, “an orgy of 
despair, bliss, self-laceration and 
self-humiliation.” The definition is 
correct but partial—the emphasis, I 
think, is misplaced. Kafka, it is true, 
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never tires of writing to his frien 
that love between them is impo 
sible, because he cannot live up t 
it; and he implores Milena, inc 
santly, to postpone their meetings 
to give them up altogether, sing 
they would only cause mutual ty. 
ture. At bottom, however, the cop. 
flict that plagued the sender of thes 
unique messages was not psychologi. 
cal. It was a moral problem, «, 
more accurately, a religious an 
metaphysical dilemma. Kafka’s », 
guished cry to his friend, as I hea 


it, seems to say: “I am unworthy df 


being loved, and you, Milena, a 
mistaken about the object of you 
feelings.” 

A few quotations may be helpfil 
Here is one of the recurrent wan 
ings, which Kafka addresses to hin. 
self: “Of course, Milena does! 


know you; a few stories and letter 


have dazzled her; she is like the 
with its vast volume of water, av 
yet, mistaken, tumbling down wil 
all its strength, when the dead ai 
above all distant moon desires it.” 


And here is what he thinks of lé 


ter-writing: “It is, in fact, an inte® 


course with ghosts; and not oti 
with the ghost of the recipient bi 


also with one’s ghost, which develo 


between the lines of the letter ones 
writing.” 

I will try, briefly, to ground m 
interpretation on what Kafka hime! 


thought of his condition. He hadi 
good knowledge of modern psychi 
ogy, but also an articulate distu— 
for it. Of what we call “neuroses” hE 
has this to say in one of these letter” 
“All these so-called illnesses, sad *§ 
they may appear, are matters of fail” 
efforts of souls in distress to fn 
moorings in some maternal soil... 
Such moorings, however, are after # Ph 


not an_ isolated, 


interchangedip. 


property of man; rather they *} 
pre-existing in his nature.” And, 5 


“ 
the same passage, he speaks of “coh” 


munity,” of religious communily. | 

What is, then, the final meaning® 
these unparalleled letters, of i 
agonizing record of a resolution 


q 
$y 


A 
é 


Es 


to-live? What ultimate communl@l 
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tion did Franz want to convey to Mi- 
lena? Kafka, I feel, was a man who 


3 frien 


This, of course, led him often into 
a state of paralysis. He was so well 
aware of this danger that he con- 
sidered himself a victim of his voca- 
tion. It is fortunate, he also thought, 
that very few human beings are 
capable of such an effort. He himself 
was—in fact, he could hardly avoid 
it. 

If we don’t like being disturbed, 
we may call Kafka’s need an “obses- 





sion.” But can we forget that such is 
the stuff of which moral genius is 
made? Such is indeed the way of 
life of those, to quote an American 
poet, who dare “in secret place/ That 
awful stranger, consciousness,/ Look 
squarely in the face.” 

Finally, I want to record the 
gratitude we owe to James and Tania 
Stern, whose translation of Letters to 
Milena is impeccable. 





Imp: & tad committed himself to be relent- 
: uP : lessly attentive to life. Not psycho- 
cua logically, though, but rather in the 
Lings nse of weighing, at each step, the 
‘> Sint moral import and the meaning of 
ual tr every one of his acts. In other words, 
he cm he was resolved to charge the simplest 
of thee gesture with the heaviest load of re- 
chelag sponsibility. 
em, oe 
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of you History of Economic Analysis. 

EL By Joseph A. Schumpeter. 
helptil ff Oxford. 1,260 pp. $17.50. 
t war 

to hing [HE THIRD DECADE of a thinker’s 
pm life, according to Joseph Schumpeter, 
1 letter 8 the “fruitful period.” And, indeed, 
dee the most original of Schumpeter’s 
ee, al works, the Theory of Economic De- 
mn wii, “opment, was written when he was 
od al _ in his twenties. To write the history 
< it” | of a science, however, is not a young 
5 of lt man’s task, The History of Economic 
n ine 4"alysis occupied the major part of 
ot ote the last nine years of Schumpeter’s 
ent bie life and remained unfinished at his 
levelop death. It required three years of un- 
+ oneif fmitting labor by his widow, Eliza- 












_ beth Boody Schumpeter, to put the 
“| “anuscript into publishable form. As 
jf itstands now, the book is, except in 
_ minor respects, a finished piece of 
work, 

If we took seriously the author’s 
estimate of what he was trying to do, 
t would be impossible to recommend 
his gigantic book to anyone but pro- 
essional economists, and, within the 
profession, only to those interested in 
the development of techniques of an- 
| alysis, Schumpeter asserts that this 
fs ahistory of economic analysis, not 
of broad systems 
> thought, and he announces a primary 
» °oncern with the development of 
e those intellectual tools that constitute 
the kit-bag of technical economics 
we: rather than with the schemes of so- 
» ‘ial and political reform that have 
» © frequently emanated from people 
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and Economic Thought 


Reviewed by Edward S. Mason 


Dean, Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University 


called economists. In fact, however, 
this is a history of thought on a 
much broader scale. Although the 
development of technical economics 
is all there, it is intertwined with 
intellectual history and the whole 
established in careful relationship to 
the history of institutional change 
which Schumpeter—in common with 
Marx—considered primary. “We 
know,” he said, that Marx’s “analysis 
started from a criticism of the cur- 
rent (and apparently immortal) error 
that the behavior that produces his- 
tory is determined by ideas.” 

Consequently, in order to write a 
history of economic analysis Schum- 
peter finds it necessary to write his- 
tory; and, in particular, to interpose 
between the changing fact and the 
development of techniques of an- 
alysis found useful in explaining fact, 
an account of the growth of “ideol- 
ogies” or “social visions” from which 
new departures in economic analysis 
have sprung. The relationship be- 
tween ideology and science engages 
his attention throughout the study. A 
history of economic thought, he 
maintained, is not a history of ide- 
ology, but ideology in the sense of 
an intuitive, artistic, non-scientific 
“vision” of society has “conditioned” 
all economic thought. 

Schumpeter finds, for example, 
Keynes’s vision of “England’s aging 


e 


capitalism” clearly expressed in the 
first few pages of the Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace: “the arterio- 
sclerotic economy whose opportuni- 
ties for rejuvenating venture decline 
while the old habits of saving formed 
in times of plentiful opportunity per- 
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THE QUEER FISH 
By Herbert A. Philbrick and 


Frank C. Wright Jr. Illus- 
trations by David Gantz. 


This book will help some of the 
tag fish, who might not 
now any better, to spot the 
hook and the line. It might save 
them from the hammer, or the 
sickle. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS 
New York, N. Y. 



























































VVrapped 

in sleep... 
wrapped 
in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms 
... the bedtime story told, prayers 
said, the tired little body held for 
a moment’s hug, then tucked into 
oe 

Seal the day now with her good- 
night kiss and let her drift away 
into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our 
living, and its greatest reward. 
To provide it for those we love is 
a privilege possible only in a 
country like ours. 

And this is how we make 
America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family 
circle touching another builds a 
secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! Here’s a 
savings system that really works—the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save. 
That money will be set aside for you 
before you even draw your pay. And 
invested in Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. For your sake, and 
your family’s, too, how about signing 
up today? Or join the Bond-A-Month 
Plan where you bank. 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this 
advertisement. It is donated by this publi- 
cation in cooperation with the Advertising 
Council and the Magazine Publishers of 
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IDEOLOGY coxnsve 


sist.” He suggests that this concep- 
tion of a stagnant economy not only 
establishes the problems for the 
Keynesian analysis but guides the po- 
litical advice prescribed by Keynes 
and his followers. It does not follow 
that, because the intellectual impetus 
to the analysis is a necessarily non- 
scientific “view” of society, the 
analysis is therefore non-scientific; 
though, in this case, Schumpeter be- 
lieves it to be less general than the 
title of Keynes’s great book, The 
General Theory, would indicate. All 
scientific discovery—at least in the 
social sciences—is, in Schumpeter’s 
view, preceded by an intuitive pic- 
ture of society that may be called 
ideology. 

Schumpeter’s evaluation of the 
relative importance to economic an- 
alysis of the great figures discussed 
in these pages is, of course, de- 
batable. To a substantial extent, the 
judgments reflect his own personal 
and intellectual characteristics: aris- 
tocratic, pessimistic, Continental and, 
at least in his later years, definitely 
anti-British. Ricardo and Keynes, in 
particular, come off badly—which, in 
a way, is surprising, since their per- 
sonalities were much more to Schum- 
peter’s taste than the more pedestrian 
but solider virtues of those he extols. 
Both Ricardo and Keynes, however, 
had one unforgivable weakness: They 
were addicted to the Ricardian Vice 
—‘“the habit of piling a heavy load 
of practical conclusions” and _politi- 
cal recommendations upon a theoret- 
ical structure too simple to take all 
relevant considerations into account. 


On the other hand, the great sys- 
tematizers. Aristotle, Adam Smith 
and Alfred Marshall, come off rela- 
tively well even though their personal 
values and social outlook were an- 
tipathetic to the author. In each in- 
stance, they earn their high marks 
by reason of their contribution to the 
forging of usable intellectual tools. 
Aristotle was a pedestrian fellow, in- 
capable of following the imaginative 
flights of “his tutee” Alexander, but 
he developed an embryonic “pure” 
economics, based on wants and their 





satisfaction. that moved away from 
ethical concepts of the “natural” and 
the “just.” To Adam Smith, “the 
glamours and passions of life were 
just literature.” Yet, his Wealth of 


Nations was not only “the most suc. | 


cessful of all books on economics but, 
with the possible exception of Dar. 
win’s Origin of Species, of all scien. 
tific books that have appeared to 
this day.” Marshall was the Adam 
Smith of his time, with a similar con. 
ception of the nature of the economic 
process and a similar balancing of 
fact and theory. Both, in Schumpeter’s 
opinion, were highly insular English- 
men. 

The highest pedestal in Schumpet. 
er’s gallery is assigned to Walras, 
the purest of pure theorists. Not 
only had Walras no addiction to the 
Ricardian Vice; he had very little 
contact with what any good busi 
nessman would call the “real world.” 
Nevertheless, by Schumpeter’s stand. 
ards his analysis “still is, owing to 
its intellectual quality, the basis of 
practically all the best work of our 
own time.” 

Apart from a relatively short—and 
relatively unsatisfactory—methodolo- 
gical introduction, the main division: 
of the book are chronological. Part 
II carries the discussion from the be 
ginnings to about 1790; Part Ill 
covers the “classical liberal” period 
(1790 to 1870); Part IV opens with 
a discussion of the “defeat of lib 
eralism” and the emergence of pro 
tectionism, the regulation of busines 
and the development of the welfare 
state, and takes the story to 1914: f 
Part V is a sketchy treatment o 
modern developments. The treatmett 
of the early period is informed anf 
erudite, but it is not too differen! 





from a conventional “history /f 
thought.” The last part is interesting 
and suggestive but unfinished. Cons f 
quently, the full measure of Schum f 
peter as an intellectual historian and 
economist is to be found only "§ 





Parts III and IV. By any standard 4 


these sections, which comprise som F” 





two-thirds of the book, must 
judged masterly. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Calls Recent Niebuhr Article 
Ideology for U.S. Imperialism 
Your lead article in the April 12 New LEADER 
(“Why They Dislike America”] expresses a 
political and moral ideology designed to extend 
American imperialism. It would inevitably lead 
to U.S. involvement in distant colonial battles, 
and eventually to full-scale war. 
Reinhold Niebuhr advocates 
diplomacy for potential allies and, by implica- 
tion, the iron fist for those who disagree with 
Nixon and Eisenhower. He softens his program 
a little by suggesting economic generosity neat- 
ly tailored to the racial and _ psychological 
prejudices of those who accept our domination, 
rather than 


velvet-glove 


but his reasons are expediency 
morality. 

The article could well have been entitled, 
“Why the Rest of the World Should Fear the 
US.” 


Fresno. Calif. RipGeLy CUMMINGS 


Questions Attempt to Deport 
Chinese to Communist China 


The Immigration Department is seeking to 
deport some 400 Chinese to Communist China 
under the standards of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. Even that act forbids deportation of an 
alien to a country where he may suffer po- 
litical persecution, and, on that ground, depor- 
tations to Russia and the satellite countries of 
Eastern Europe have in many instances been 
halted. Nevertheless, the Immigration Depart- 
ment has “found” that these Chinese will run 
no real risk of “political persecution” if they 
are returned to Communist China and is pro- 
ceeding to deport them. 

This seems ironic, since this country fought 
for some additional months in Korea because 
it would not be a party to physically handing 
over to Communist China former Chinese sol- 
diers who refused to go back. It seems clear 
that the result of deportation in this case 
would be (1) virtually certain death for the 
deportees (or, at the minimum, “political per- 
secution” in some labor camp), or (2) a “deal” 
whereby the deportees, most of whom have 
lived in this country for a considerable time, 
will use their special knowledge of this country 
against us. Surely we could not reproach them 
if they chose this latter course! 

This is not a case of the Immigration De- 
partment enforcing a harsh provision of a harsh 
law—the Immigration Department is in fact 
violating that law. I can only speculate whether 
it is bureaucratic blindness, racial prejudice, 
or just an urge to deport these unfortunates 
somewhere that is motivating the Department. 
In any event, the proceedings are shockingly 
mmoral and, like most immoral political acts, 


May-10, 1954 


Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


unwise. Attorney General Herbert Brownell. 
who is in charge of the department which 
seeks to give this aid and comfort to the Chinese 
Communists, should be asked to explain why 
he is permitting an action so foreign to our 
country’s traditions, so contrary to its present 
express position, and so hostile to its interests. 

NaME WITHHELD 


Reader Says Intellectuals’ 
Mistakes Created McCarthy 
I wish to suggest that the view of Senator 
McCarthy most frequently expressed in THE 
New Leaper is dangerously misleading. It 
could be that those of us who are now criti- 
cizing him are partially responsible for what 
he is doing. 
swered honestly, may throw some light on this 


The following questions, if an- 


problem: 
1. We know that the people of the United 
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GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
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States did not take part in World War II in 
order to turn Eastern Europe and China over 
io the Communists and create the prospect of 
World War III or of continued retreat before 
the expanding power of the Communists. But if 
this was not their intention, how could it have 
happened if the people had not been deceived 
by their leaders, who, of course, may have first 
deceived themselves? 

2. If every man, woman and child in the 
United States had been a convinced Commu- 
nist during World War II, it is doubtful 
whether the country could have worked more 
effectively to build up the power of Communist 
Russia. How many intellectuals recognized that 
this was what the country was doing and said 
so during World War II, when telling the truth 
was most needed? Can this failure be repaired 
now by any means whatever? 

3. An unconditional-surrender war with a 
re-education program attached looks perilously 
like the proposition: “We will kill you if you 
do not submit to our will and allow us to make 
you over in our image.” Could it be that the 
American intellectual has led in the deification 
of America? Could it be that the errors our 
intellectual leaders committed during World 
War II were so gross that they are still blinded 
by them? 

4. Is the earlier belief in Honest Joe Stalin, 
fostered by our country’s political and intel- 
lectual leaders, any easier to explain than the 
present widespread belief of the people in 
Honest Joe McCarthy? Could it be that there 
is an important relation between the two—one 
that the intellectuals have so far failed to ex- 
amine in public? 

5. How can the people believe what the in- 
tellectuals now say? How can the people know 
that they are not continuing the deceptions of 
World War II? If the intellectuals berate Mc- 
Carthy, how can the ordinary man see this as 





THE LABOR THEATRE 


of the 


RAND SCHOOL 


presents 
SPREADING THE NEWS, 
by LADY GREGORY 
and 
THE MACHINE WRECKERS, 
by ERNST TOLLER 
at the 
PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
133 MacDougal Street (bet. 3rd & 4th Sts., N.Y). 


For one week beginning 
Friday, June I!, at 8:30 p.m. 


Tickets—$2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
At Rand School, 7 East 15 Street, N.Y.C. 






other than a sign that McCarthy may he a 
honest man? 

I think there are good reasons for believing 
that Senator McCarthy did not generate Me. 
Carthyism out of nothing. I believe THE Ney 
LEADER could do worse than give some serions 
attention to this possibility. 


New York City W. T. Covcn 


Raps Chamberlin, Bohn for 
‘Holier Than Thow’ Stand 


I am renewing my subscription for another 
year. I find many New LEADER articles exceed. 
ingly interesting and stimulating, but I can 
never accept the “holier than thou” attitude of 
writers like William Henry Chamberlin and 
William E. Bohn—especially Chamberlin. 

How he can support the discredited regime 
on Formosa, or that old reprobate Syngman 
Rhee, is something I cannot fathom. When he 
attacks the British as appeasers, he also shows 
his poor caliber. Where would he and many 
others be today if not for the gallant British 
in their lone stand against Hitler’s might? And 
in World War I the U.S. waited until 191 
before it got into the fray. What is more, it 
took the bombing of Pearl Harbor to get it 
into World War II. 

It seems to me that some writers conveniently 
ignore the facts. This is an old trick of yellow 
journalism, but surely one can expect more 
objectivity in THE New LEApER. 

Winnipeg, Canada JosepH THOMSON 


Reader Commends ‘New Leader’ 
For Sensible Makeup Policy 


Enclosed is a check to renew my subscription 
for the coming year. In addition to the enjoy: 
ment your magazine gives me, it is most satit 
fying merely to have to turn a page to continue 
an article. This is certainly more sensible that 
the custom adopted by most magazines, which 
makes it necessary for the reader to hunt for 
the second page of an article. 

Westport, Conn. 





“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZYI’”’ 


Parallel quotations prove that Nazis 
and Communists are brothers under 
the skin. Students and union mem- 
bers have found it invaluable. 


100 for $2 


THe New LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


10 for 25 cents 
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Communist machine-gun fire dropped him in 
combat. But whole blood kept him alive, saw 
him through the hospital. He thanks you for 
his life. 


She'd been exposed to polio. A new serum, 
Gamma Globulin, made from blood, helped 
ward off the dread disease. She thanks you 
for her life. 


Atornado whipped suddenly across her home 
town. She was badly injured by falling debris. 
But a quick Operation, several transfusions 
pulled her through. She thanks you for her life. 


Space donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society 


Thiee gratetul people gay: 


" We're HERE ‘aels 
because you wore THERE 4 


Each one of these people is alive today because some- 
one gave blood. 


If you've given blood before, you know how easy it is 
—how quick and painless. And you know what a 
wonderful feeling it is when you realize that what you've 
done may give another person his life. 


Now you are asked to give blood . . . again and again. 
And you can do it safely every 3 months. 


Because America’s need for blood has increased 
enormously—for our armed forces, for accident and 
disaster victims at home, for new disease-fighting serums. 


Many a life hangs in the balance! Will you help? 
Call your Red Cross, Armed Forces or Community 
Blood Donor Center today! 










NATIONAL 
BLOOD PROGRAM 


. give it again and again 













This man gave up his Church... 


to serve God in the slums 


Peoples Padre 


The autobiography of one of America’s most famous Franciscans 
and his spiritual pilgrimage—from priest to citizen 


By EMMETT McLOUGHLIN 


HE warm, human autobiography of a man 

whose most burning desire was to bring 
health, hope and purpose to others. A Catholic 
priest for 14 years, he left the Church to spend 
all of his time with the sick and poor. He worked 
in the worst slum area in the U.S.... He cru- 
saded for a great Arizona hospital (today he is 
the superintendent of that hospital). He started 


the first Catholic inter-racial nursing school, 
organized a slum-clearance campaign, raised 
funds for three major housing projects . . . He 
endured slander, attacks, gossip to fight for what 
he knew was right and good. 

This is human drama stranger than fiction— 
a story with the emotional appeal of One Foot 
in Heaven and Going My Way. 


BP 


12 pages of photographs. $3.95 at your favorite book or department store 


THE BEACON a oP) * Beacon Hill, Boston 


Where to NOW, Joe? 


McCarthy is predictable! Every move, every action, every battle is part of 
a foreseeable pattern. To understand where he is headed—you must know 
where he has been. To know where he has been—you must read . . . 


McCARTHY 


THE MAN, 
THE SENATOR, 
THE "ISM" 


By Jack Anderson and Ronald W. May 


Here is the only complete, factual book on the most 
controversial man in the Western world. In this inti- 
mate, documented report you can watch, step-by- 
step, McCarthy’s meteoric rise to power: from a shy, 
awkward Wisconsin farm boy to a budding lawyer 
... from a judge on the run to a Marine on the make 
. . . from a barnstorming Senator to the “savior” 
who, singlehanded, was going to make the world safe 


$3.75 at bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS 


for his kind of Americanism. You will look fascin- 7 
ated into his very mind, sit with him as he plans ~ 
his strategy, and learn the inside stories about ~ 
McCarthy’s link with a German Communist ... 7 
what his leading backers—and critics—say about 7 
him ... his White House aspirations . . . 


light been turned on McCarthy with such brilliant, 
damning power. 


Beacon Hill, Boston 





and many © 
more confidential facts. Never before has the spot- ~ 








